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This Issue in Brief 


“The Role of the Federal Probation Officer in 
Criminal Justice.” —‘The task of the probation of- 
ficer requires scientific skill, a broad knowledge of 
human nature, a warm and sympathetic person- 
ality, backed up by a discipline that comes and re- 
sults only from a sound education and an adequate 
professional training.” These are the words spoken 
by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath in his 
address before the National Training Institute 
for Federal Probation Officers at Fort Lee, Va., 
July 24 to 26. In his timely, thoughtful, and chal- 
lenging discourse the Attorney General brings to 
focus practical problems relating to the prevention 
and control of delinquency and crime and discusses 
the question of probation versus imprisonment, 
the importance of qualified personnel, the need for 
research in the correctional field, and the influence 
of religion and the home in the control of crime. 
Probation, concludes the Attorney General, is a 
“humanity service’—a humanitarian method of 
administering justice. 


“If You Make the Boy Right, You Make the 
World Right.”—One of the highlights of the 1950 
annual conference of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges was the address of Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark. His remarks are pre- 
sented in full in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
Mr. Justice Clark comments on the significant role 
of the juvenile court in the welfare of the com- 
munity, the tendency to overestimate the advan- 
tages of the training school, and the urgent need 
for lay sponsors to assist youth following their 


v.14 

release from training schools. Mr. Justice Clark’s 
vivid and realistic analysis of the delinquency prob- 
lem is based on a longtime interest in the youthful 
offender and methods of dealing with him. It was 
this special interest and concern that prompted 
him as Attorney General to call the highly success- 
ful National Conference for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, at Washington, 
D. C., in 1946. 


“What the Probation Officer Can Do for Special 
Offenders.” —On various occasions the editors of 
FEDERAL PROBATION have requested psychiatrists 
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2 THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


in the correctional field to tell what probation 
officers can do for special types of offenders under 
supervision. In this issue are presented the views 
of Dr. Justin K. Fuller, Medical Consultant for 
the California State Department of Corrections 
and former Medical Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons. Dr. Fuller first defines the various 
offender types and then suggests how the probation 
officer can be most helpful in assisting them. 
Among the special types of offenders discussed by 
Dr. Fuller are the alcoholics, drug addicts, sex 
deviates, and the so-called “psychopaths.” 


“Some Reflections on Juvenile Delinquency.”— 
In this article Edwin Powers, Director of the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study in Massachusetts, 
gives some of the more significant conclusions 
growing out of a 10-year experiment in delin- 
quency prevention. Mr. Powers finds that most 
children are not seriously delinquent, that pre- 
venting the delinquent act is not enough, that a 
court experience need not be a blight upon the 
child, that delinquency is not the central problem 
of youth, and that most delinquency is transitory 
in nature. One relatively successful preventive 
technique, Mr. Powers concludes, combines modern 
casework with genuine affection and interest in 
the individual. 


“Principles and Practices of Probation.”’—Di- 

rector of Probation John Otto Reinemann of 
- Philadelphia’s Municipal Court is the author of 
a clear and concise enunciation of the basic prin- 
ciples and concepts of probation. Dr. Reinemann’s 
basically-sound presentation will be of special inter- 
est to persons not acquainted with the field of 
probation and also will serve as a “statement of 
principles” to which those already engaged in pro- 
bation work may often refer with profit. The 


statement should be especially helpful to all who 
have a responsibility for interpreting probation 
and its administration to the public. 


“Probation and the United Nations.”—Joseph 
R. Murphy, Chief Probation Officer of the Essex 
County Probation Service at Newark, N. J., is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Probation of 
the United Nations Division of Social Activities. 
In his article Mr. Murphy explains the purpose 
and functions of his committee, traces its develop- 
ment, reviews its accomplishments to date, and 
outlines plans for the future. 


“Are Correctional Schools Evil or Are We?”— 
It is a social misfortune, says Professor Harrison 
Allen Dobbs of Louisiana State University, that 
the physical, mental, and social well-being of 
children is jeopardized throughout the country 
because of the detrimental conditions prevailing 
in so many correctional schools. Too much is said 
currently about what is happening at these schools, 
he points out, and too little is done to stop costly 
mistakes. Too many are influenced by surface 
characteristics instead of prodding deeper to learn 
what actually is going on. Professor Dobbs tells 
what is wrong with correctional institutions today 
and suggests how changes can be started. 


“Analysis of a Presentence Report.”—The sec- 
ond of the series of analyses of presentence investi- 
gation reports appearing in FEDERAL PROBATION 
is presented by L. Wallace Hoffman, Director of 
the Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court Divi- 
sion of Toledo’s Court of Common Pleas. A chief 
probation officer for 13 years and a former in- 
structor in casework at the University of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Hoffman is well qualified to evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of a presentence report. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 
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The Role of the Federal Probation Officer 
in Criminal Justice’ 


By THE HONORABLE J. HOWARD MCGRATH 
The Attorney General of the United states 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. Chandler, and members 
M of this Conference. I am most grateful for 
your kind invitation to attend this, the first 
national conference of probation officers in the 
history of the probation service of our federal 
courts. I deem it a high honor and a distinct priv- 
ilege to be given the opportunity to discuss with 
you problems which are of great interest to me as 
chief law-enforcement officer and to you as my 
coworkers in a very important branch of the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

I should like first to express my own sincere 
thanks to the Army authorities at Fort Lee for 
making it possible to hold this conference on a 
national basis. 

This being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
enactment of the federal probation law, it is fitting 
and proper that we meet on a national rather than 
a regional basis, as we have done heretofore, so 
that we may have a wider and better opportunity 
to exchange views and ideas on the pressing dif- 
ficulties which challenge us in this special field of 
Government service. 

I always have had a very deep concern for an in- 
terest in probation as a penological concept. As 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island, as the 
United States Attorney there, and now as Attorney 
General of the United States, I have had an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the operations of the 
probation system, and I can truly say that I share 
your pride in its accomplishments for the public 
good. 

In these days of stress and turmoil, when the 
minds of mankind are absorbed with the catastro- 
phic possibilities of violent discord between nations, 
we are likely to forget many of our domestic 
problems. Yet it must not be forgotten that we 
can do little to assure the peace of the world if 
our own country does not possess internal strength 
and fortitude. It is indisputable, of course, that 
the prevention and cure of crime are an important 
element in the maintenance of a secure and stable 


*An address before the National Training Institute for Federal 
Probation Officers, Fort Lee, Va., July 25, 1950. 


democratic government. We cannot hope to over- 
whelm our enemies from without unless we can 
control those from within. The criminal in our 
midst is as dangerous to our security and welfare 
as is our foe in Korea or elsewhére. 


Crime on the Increase 


Recent official reports disclose that crime has 
increased across the Nation. While this increase is 
not alarming, and while there is some improve- 
ment in certain areas, there is no doubt that as in 
all postwar years crime is on the rampage. That 
was why on February 15 last I, as Attorney 
General of the United States, called a conference 
on crime in general and organized crime in partic- 
ular. 

What distresses me most is juvenile delinquency, 
for unquestionably the problem of the youth 
offender lies at the root of our crime situation. In 
1948, 39 percent—practically 2 out of every 5— 
of those committed to federal prisons under sen- 
tence of more than a year were 23 years of age or 
younger. And, what is even more tragic, just about 
half of these young persons had already served at 
least one sentence in some kind of a correctional 
institution. 

The cost of crime cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents alone. To be sure, we are concerned about 
spending 20 billion dollars a year on crime, but 
there are other costs which cannot be evaluated in 
money. I refer particularly to the spiritual costs— 
the suffering and humiliation brought to families 
of criminals, as well as to the victims of such crim- 
inals and their families. 


Prevention and Control of Crime 


The problem posed for law-enforcement officers, 
then, is what is to be done to prevent and control 
crime? A conference such as you are now conduct- 
ing is indeed an opportune time in which to pause 
and evaluate what the systematic treatment of the 
individual offender can do toward the solution of 
that grave and serious problem. An anniversary 
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celebration such as this is truly the proper occa- 
sion for mutual reflection on what has been done 
in the past 25 years in the federal probation service 
and to stimulate pride in past accomplishments, as 
well as courage and vision for future improvement 
and achievement. 

The beneficence to our common welfare of 
crime prevention and control is indisputable 
from every angle—economic, social, and political. 
Public officials have the duty of protecting society 
from criminal elements; but for too long a period 
in our history this duty has usually been performed 
after the crime was committed. It is only within 
recent decades that more attention has been di- 
rected to the element of crime prevention and the 
eradication of crime. Certainly, in most instances, 
penal treatment is insufficient. 

We know today that penal treatment has never 
helped to return prisoners better adjusted and 
with frames of mind favorable to society. It cer- 
tainly has not done so with the great category of 
persons convicted of crime who committed breaches 
of the law because they were mentally and emo- 
tionally not equipped to deal with life. Likewise, in 
cases of those individuals who are well-adjusted, 
but who have committed crimes accidentally, im- 
prisonment has resulted in more serious damage. 
This category returns to society more embittered, 
and thus becomes definitely more poorly equipped 
mentally and emotionally to pick up the threads of 
normal life. 

To control crime only after a criminal act has 
been performed is as nonsensical as restricting 
fire control to fighting the blaze after it has started, 
or treating a disease when it could have been 
prevented. Prevention of crime is as important 
to society as preventive medicine. The reform of 
an offender is much preferable to his punishment. 


Punishment Does Not Reform 


Punishment by imprisonment or otherwise was 
intended to reform the criminal, to deter the po- 
tential offender, and in some cases to protect 
society by denying freedom to the criminal. But 
we know now that, except in a small number of 
cases, it does not effectively reform the criminal; 
does not deter the potential offender; but, on the 
contrary, frequently strengthens his criminal tend- 
encies. Certainly, the extent of criminality has 
not been lessened by meting out prison sentences 
solely. 

This is particularly true in the very important 


field of juvenile delinquency, a problem of most 
serious concern. The problem child of today is the 
criminal of tomorrow; and if he can be identified 
early in life he can be controlled and his criminal 
tendencies eradicated. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment for a juvenile delinquent has been an un- 
equivocal failure. Reform schools are not reform 
schools, but “crucibles wherein boil the worst in- 
stincts of humanity and where innocence vanishes 
and insolence takes its place.”’ The general course 
is from a reform school to a reformatory, then to 
a prison. 


Probation Versus Imprisonment 


Imprisonment as a sole cure for prevalence of 
crime being no longer recognized, it is conceded by 
all that probation properly administered and ad- 
equately manned is the only solution to crime con- 
trol and prevention. As an eminent jurist, a United 
States District Judge who has had a profound 
knowledge of criminal procedures and much exper- 
ience as a judge in criminal matters said: 


If probation is limited to proper cases, and if it is 
accompanied by close supervision, it makes a far-reach- 
ing and constructive contribution to the problem of deal- 
ing with crime. It is the greatest and most progressive 
advance in the field of penology made in our time. 


It is now recognized that while society has every 
right to protect itself from the individual who sets 
self-interest above community interest, it must do 
so without punitive intent. The goal—protection of 
society—is through the permanent rehabilitation 
of the individual with criminal tendencies. 

Similarly parole, which is the instrument that 
bridges the gap between the close life within prison 
walls and the freedom of normal community life, 
is also based upon the principle of rehabilitation 
and is a recognized part of the correctional process. 
This is particularly true in the case of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Today, it is pleasing to note that the probation 
system is part and parcel of our judicial process. 
It is an arm of the court and an important element 
in our crime machinery. One out of every three 
prisoners convicted in our federal courts is placed 
on probation. Although it is of comparatively re- 
cent origin, social historians and legal scholars re- 
gard it as the most significant achievement in 
society’s efforts to deal with those who break its 
laws. As a substitute for imprisonment, it has al- 
lowed a convicted offender to remain a member of 
the community under proper supervision, subject 
to the control of the federal court, and under condi- 
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tions imposed by that court. Probation is indeed 
achieving its goal; namely, the treatment of the of- 
fender so that he may become a useful and law- 
abiding member of society without experiencing 
the demoralizing effect of imprisonment on him- 
self and his family. It enables him to adjust him- 
self to the intricate demands of modern society. 
Probation and parole are essential elements of our 
present law-enforcement system; and the extent 
of our crime control and prevention will corres- 
pond to the effectiveness of our probation service. 


Probation a “Humanity Service” 


Someone has termed probation service as a “hu- 
manity” service. It is truly so. After all, the objec- 
tive of the judicial process is to do justice to the 
people of the United States as well as to the indivi- 
dual in the case of offenders. The interests of both 
must be balanced. Experience with effective proba- 
tion service has shown that to make a good citizen 
out of a bad one adds to the total of good citizenry 
and in the long run is much more beneficial to soci- 
ety, particularly in the all-important field of human 
relations. It is a humanitarian method of adminis- 
tering justice, and not just a gesture of leniency 
and mollycoddling. It is principally and primarily 
a counseling service based on an attitude of friend- 
ship and helpfulness, as well as sympathy. The 
well-known penologist, Sanford Bates, is right 
when he states: “Probation may be regarded as an 
investment in humanity . . . it encourages rather 
than embitters. It builds up rather than degrades. 
It is an investment in community protection.” 

The probation officer who is the arm of proba- 
tion service provides an understanding and help- 
ful hand to the unfortunate. It is an application of 
friendship compounded of sympathy and wisdom. 
An adequate probation and parole system is truly, 
as Parole Board Chairman Dr. George G. Killinger 
has pointed out, “our best protection to society.” 

Moreover, and most important in these days 
when the ogre of totalitarian terrorism and politi- 
cal enslavement hovers over the world, the system 
of probation implements the democratic ideal. 
Under the slave systems of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, the individual is of no account; 
all and everybody is subordinated to the state. 
Under our democratic system the dignity of the 
individual is of primary importance. Our Bill of 
Rights is a guarantee of the protection of certain 
inalienable rights with which every individual is 
endowed by his Creator. Probation attempts to rec- 


ognize this principle of individual dignity by pro- 
viding individual treatment. 


Cost of Probation and Imprisonment 


Then there is the economic aspect. Incarceration 
is very expensive and imposes a very heavy econ- 
omic burden upon a tax-burdened society. The 
machinery of criminal justice—police, prosecution, 
courts, probation systems, penal institutions—are 
all very expensive. Costs of incarceration extend 
far beyond the mere cost of prison operation. 

Under our present economy the productivity of 
every human being is a very important matter. If 
a convicted offender in the community can be 
treated in sucha manner that the public is protected 
so that he can contribute his labor to the total econ- 
omy, it is wise to do so. Not only does he assume 
his own normal obligation to society, but he is able 
to support his dependents who, if imprisonment 
were the only method of punishment, would be de- 
pendent for their support on society. During the 
fiscal year 1949, for example, 13,635 convicted 
offenders who were given probation by the federal 
courts earned more than 26 million dollars. During 
the same period the cost of the probation service 
for each of these was only 18% cents, compared 
with the daily cost of $3.12 to maintain a federal 
prisoner behind federal prison walls. 

It also has been shown that a dollar invested in 
a good probation system will return from $2.00 to 
$4.00 in fines collected, restitutions made, and in 
cost of families supported. This is particularly 
true in the case of the juvenile delinquent. Pro- 
fessor Bruno Bettelheim of the University of 
Chicago has estimated that it takes about 3 years 
to rehabilitate a serious juvenile delinquent, and 
that it costs about $4,000 to do so. Contrast this 
with his estimate that it cost about $2,500 a year 
to keep the same juvenile in a prison where he may 
remain for many years and where he may come 
out, not reformed but a bitter enemy of society, 
more eager than ever to get even with it. 


Probation for the Juvenile Offender 


I cannot overemphasize the importance of pro- 
bation in the juvenile field, regardless of the system 
used, whether it be the Brooklyn Plan (deferred 
prosecution), the Borstal Plan, or any other plan. 
In either case probation eliminates a potential 
criminal. In those instances, rehabilitation of 
youth is beyond question the protection of society. 
It is hoped that the new procedure for handling 
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youthful offenders! will prove to be more effective 
in the process of rehabilitating the youthful of- 
fender. We know now that efficient probation ser- 
vice in the case of juvenile delinquents has enabled 
the youthful offender to adjust himself sooner to 
the demands of society of today and thus has 
served to help bring about more effective crime 
control. 

You are all familiar with what probation service 
has meant in the administration of the juvenile 
courts. You also are familiar with the technical 
aspects of probation in juvenile courts. I am 
pleased to note that federal responsibility for 
the youth of the country has been very potent 
and I am proud to know of the effective part that 
you have played in the administration of the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act. You have helped 
make the juvenile court system the institution 
that was visioned when the Illinois legislature 
first created such a forum 51 years ago. 
Through the probation service the child is pro- 
tected and his antisocial propensities eliminated. 
The probation officer is the very life of the juvenile 
court and an indispensable element in its ma- 
chinery. The probation officer of today is a far 
different individual from the lovable John Augus- 
tus, the Boston shoemaker of 1841, who is recog- 
nized as the first probation officer in our country. 

Manifestly, probation is not free from defects. 
All leading penologists and friends of probation 
acknowledge it. It has its weaknesses. That im- 
provements are needed is unquestioned, but those 
will come in time. Probation as a doctrine of hu- 
manitarian penology has alerted to its values the 
social consciousness of mankind. Wisely adminis- 
tered and wisely used, it is the best instrument to 
preserve our framework of a democratic society. 
It is not a coddling process. We know that there 
are enemies of society among us who must be 
and should be permanently imprisoned to protect 
society. There are some incurably aggressive 
human beings and there always will be. There is 
no room for glib sentimentalism in such instances. 

After all, probation is a technical and systematic 
approach to a delicate field of human relationship 
and, being so, it is of course subject to the inevi- 
table frailties of humanity. We must recognize this. 
However, we all know that there can be no per- 
fection in the efforts of any mortal human individ- 
ual and that the best we can do is to strive toward 
perfection to the greatest extent possible. The 


1Epitor’s Note: See Public Law 865, 8lst Congress, approved 
September 30, 1950. 


wonder is that we have accomplished so much 
so well. 


Early Efforts for Probation in Federal Courts 


As we survey today the significant part that 
probation service has played in our administration 
of justice in its many aspects, such as presentence 
investigations, the supervision of probationers 
and parolees, the selection of prisoners to be pa- 
roled, it is difficult for us to realize that 25 years 
ago when the first federal probation law was 
approved, a furious struggle was required to 
achieve its enactment. That is why I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the eminent men 
and women, some of whom are here, for the val- 
iant battle they waged to initiate this program 
of humanitarian legislation. It is difficult to believe 
that it took almost two decades of constant effort 
and incredible perseverance on the part of famous 
penologists to procure favorable action on so bene- 
ficial a system as probation. 

Time does not permit an extensive survey of 
this epic struggle. While the roots of probation 
are said to go back to the middle ages, the first 
probation law in this country was passed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1878; but as late as 1908 probation 
for adults was available in only 11 states. It is the 
National Probation and Parole Association which 
made the initial effort to enact a federal probation 
law, and it was not until 1916 that Senator Owen 
in Oklahoma introduced the so-called Owen-Hay- 
den Bill. It seems incredible today, but it is never- 
theless true, that in 1916 and even 1925, when 
victory was achieved, the majority of the United 
States judges expressed open hostility. Enforce- 
ment officials of the Federal Government, if not 
hostile, were lukewarm. It took a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the so-called 
Killits case which held that a district court of the 
United States did not have the power to suspend 
or defer sentence, that the conscience of the 
federal judiciary, as well as of numerous penolo- 
gists, was aroused to the need and necessity of 
some flexibility in the matter of imposing prison 
sentences. The Killits decision brought additional 
support, particularly from such men as Federal 
Judges Edwin L. Gavin and Augustus N. Hand; 
the distinguished Miss Katharine Lenroot, the 
present head of the Children’s Bureau; that 
“Nestor of Probation,” Herbert C. Parsons of 
Massachusetts ; James P. Ramsay, another Massa- 

chusetts probation officer; Frank E. Wade, the 
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New York State Commissioner of Probation; and 
the indefatigable efforts of your well-known 
scholar in the field of penology, Charles L. Chute. 
It was a struggle in every session of Congress 
and what a memorable day it was when President 
Coolidge signed the Bill on March 4, 1925! 

But the struggle was not over. Though the law 
was passed, it proved ineffective. It was not until 
1927 that an appropriation was made and all that 
was appropriated was $25,000. Compare this with 
the present appropriation of over 2 million 
dollars. Those first probation officers were truly 
heroic. They stood alone in a new field swamped 
with cases. Mr. Richard A. Chappell has aptly 
named it, “the shift for yourself period.” The 
courts were hostile in the beginning. There were 
no office facilities. Colonel Joel R. Moore tells us, 
for example, that in Mobile the probation officer 
kept office hours between sessions of the court at 
the table in the courtroom reserved for counsel. 
In Macon, Georgia, the probation officer was given 
space without charge in a law office of a retired 
lawyer friend, and in the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania, the probation officer had a large sign 
painted outside of his own residence: “Office of 
the United States Probation Officer.” 

It was only the fervent spirit and the dogged 
determination of these couragous pioneers, who 
truly had within their hearts the calling to serve 
humanity, who made it possible to carry on. The 
Act was amended on June 6, 1930, and those 
amendments gave life and vitality to the law. 
With the guidance and leadership of men like 
Sanford Bates and Colonel Moore, the probation 
service began to prove its effectiveness and 
brought it the professional recognition which it 
is enjoying today under the able leadership of 
Henry P. Chandler, who took over when the pro- 
bation service was transferred to the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts in 1940. 

The nation-wide expansion and the highly 
efficient administration that has followed has 
proved successful because of the fine caliber of the 
personnel, and I am proud of it! From 1930 to 
1940, the number of persons placed under pro- 
bation has increased from about 4,000 to approxi- 
mately 30,000. In 1927 there were only 3 officers, 
8 in 1930, and there are now 304 full-time federal 
probation officers. The available case load per 
officer has been reduced from 400 in 1931 to 98 
today. Indeed, over 50,000 persons are being super- 
vised each year by the probation service. A very 
efficient job is being done by all. I commend you 


for it and convey to you the gratitude of the 
Nation. No wonder that the eminent criminologist, 
Sheldon Glueck of Harvard University, after meet- 
ing many of you at a regional conference in 1942, 
referred to you as “dignified, mature, clear-headed 
and socially-minded men.” 

It must be remembered, however, that our prob- 
lems are not over and solved. We can achieve 
greater success by greater efficiency and greater 
effectiveness. Improvement can be attained in 
every branch of your service. 

You are performing a necessary function in the 
presentence investigations. Judges have been rely- 
ing on you completely because you guide them and 
help them in imposing sentences intelligently. Your 
probation reports draw on information concerning 
every aspect of a defendant’s life. In 1949, about 
15,000 of such reports were made; and they were 
of inestimable value. 

In the field of supervision of probationers and 
parolees, you have achieved outstanding success. 
The probation officer functions as an adminis- 
trative assistant to our Board of Parole. He not 
only furnishes the facts upon which parole is 
given, but he also sets up the situation under which 
the individual involved can either succeed or fail. 

Specifically as to probation, it is well to remem- 
ber that the granting of probation constitutes the 
beginning and not the end of the court’s responsi- 
bility for the probationer. It might be well then to 
strive for a system whereby the probation officers 
can ultimately and periodically report to the courts 
about the personal and social adjustment of the 
individual involved. This will enable a court to 
give a better understanding of what to do about 
the continuing, extending, or revoking of probation. 


Co-operation With the Army 


In this connection I want to express my grati- 
tude for the fine co-operation that exists between 
our probation service and the Army. That is why 
we were permitted to come to Fort Lee and were 
able, despite shortage of funds, to bring you here. 
Under an agreement made in 1946, between the 
Department of the Army and the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, our probation 
officers have been made available as parole ad- 
visers for the Army and Air Force. This has 
proved a great success. In the light of present 
Army expansion, you doubtless will be called upon 
to add to your contribution to that protective arm 
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of the Government. I am certain that your services 
will be given gladly. 

If there be any serious defects in our administra- 
tion of the probation service, they are in the uneven 
character of the administrative organization of 
our service and in the great variability in the ex- 
tent of its use. The factors which contribute to such 
variances can be attributed to the difference in 
personnel, such as judges, difference in crimes in 
different localities, difference in community atti- 
tudes toward probation, and in the presence or 
absence of good probation service. We shali en- 
deavor to do everything possible to remedy that 
situation, particularly with respect to the case 
load. It is recognized by all that the case load 
should not be over 75 for each officer. Larger ap- 
propriations and more efficient administration will 
undoubtedly bring that about. I, as Attorney 
General, pledge you my full support and co-opera- 
tion in every effort you make for the good of the 
service. 


Importance of Qualified Personnel 


If there is any aspect of the federal probation 
system which gives me pride, and should also give 
pride to you, as well as other law-enforcement 
officers, it is in the matter of personnel. While the 
public at large has as yet not recognized that the 
service of a probation officer is a profession, those 
in the field have already done so. The task of the 
probation officer requires scientific skill, a broad 
knowledge of human nature, a warm and sympa- 
thetic personality, backed up by a discipline that 
comes and results only from a sound education and 
an adequate professional training. It is acknowl- 
edged by all that there is a direct connection 
between successful probation and the skill of the 
probation worker. We should all take pride in the 
adoption of the recommendations made by the very 
able Committee of the Judicial Conference of Judi- 
cial Circuit Judges in its September session of 
1942, which set up a minimum standard of qualifi- 
cations, including a college education and exper- 
ience in the correctional and related fields. Such 
qualifications are necessary and definitely related 
to the nature of the work. There must be under- 
standing and devotion. There must be a zeal to 
help others. These are talents which cannot be 
picked up. The qualifications of an adequate pro- 
bation officer must be developed by appropriate 
education and by a substantial period of work in 
a related field. The success of probation is depend- 


ent entirely on the quality of its personnel. Inex- 
perienced and untrained personnel results in inef- 
fective contribution and sometimes may even bring 
discredit to the probation service. As director 
Chandler has so aptly emphasized, it requires men 
who, like the minister of the gospel, must have an 
inward call for the work. 

The task of the probation officer entails the prob- 
ing and diagnosing of human behavior. A good 
education, good character, a balanced personality, 
experience, tolerance, patience, objectivity, and 
genuine affection for the work is necessary. Politi- 
cal influence must not and should not operate in 
this field. 

We are progressing in improvement of per- 
sonnel, but there is room for greater progress. 
Here, too, I pledge you my complete support to a 
program which will eliminate in the future any 
appointments that do not measure up to the stand- 
ards adopted. 

In this connection, I cannot resist an expression 
of praise for your in-service training program 
which contributes considerably to the proper 
preparation of newly appointed officers in this 
field. I know that the Chicago training center con- 
ducted in conjunction with the School of Social 
Service Administration at the University of Chi- 
cago will be a success. Your regional in-service 
training institutes are also of great benefit. They 
serve to keep officers abreast of latest develop- 
ments in your field and provide a forum for the 
exchange of worth-while experiences and practices 
and help to achieve a mutual strengthening of 
purpose. 

The matter of tenure is an important element 
in the procurement of adequate personnel. It is 
satisfying to note that in this respect the federal 
probation service is outstanding. 

Also, in the light of the present recognition that 
the emotional and mental state of an individual 
has considerable to do with criminal propensities, 
it would be well to strive for a greater number of 
psychiatrists who can make the proper diagnosis 
and offer the therapy required for these emotion- 
ally unstable minds. At the present time the ma- 
jority of institutions are without trained psychi- 
atrists. 

It is most gratifying to note that much is being 
done in achieving greater uniformity and integra- 
tion of all institutions and forces working in the 
field of crime control. No adequate probation ser- 
vice can function without the support of commun- 
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ity agencies. Such support must be obtained by 
mutual co-operation. 

Most important of all, greater effort must be 
made to see to it that the public is made aware of 
the work of the probation officer and of the bene- 
ficial contribution that he makes to society. The 
man on the street, generally speaking, knows little 
about the service. The leaders of public opinion, 
especially the members of the Bench and Bar, must 
be propagandized and reached and made aware of 
the sociological benefits derived from the service. 
Crime control today is a national problem—not 
local. Good public relations will induce Congress 
to make larger appropriations so that better sal- 
aries can be paid and more qualified men obtained, 
resulting in a greater benefit to scciety. No suc- 
cessful attack against crime can be launched with- 
out public support. A national conference such as 
this is a step in that direction. 


Need for Research 


I am not unmindful that more research is re- 
quired in this service to provide the data by which 
improvement in methods can be made. That field 
has hardly been tapped in the field of probation. 
For exainple, it would be interesting to check on 
the activities of probationers for many years after 
their probation period is over. Such data would 
help in the preparation of proper standards for 
the selection of parolees and probationers. We 
are all familiar with the contributions made by 
Sheldon Glueck and his wife in studying the cases 
of juvenile delinquents. We shall strive to encour- 
age such a program. 

We merit public support because of the results 
your service has achieved. Probation is no longer 
a theory—it is a fact. About 87 out of every 100 
probationers and 80 out of every 100 parolees 
have completed their probation and parole satis- 
factorily and have not gotten into trouble as law 
violators. That in itself proves the success of the 


system. It has grown in size and professional rec- 
ognition, and rightly so. 


Influence of Religion and Home Training 


We must not forget, however, that our efforts 
as probation officers will be insufficient if we forget 
that religion, home training, and family influence 
must also be included in the program of crime con- 
trol. Moreover, we cannot fail to recognize that 
human misery breeds most of our crimes. As 
President Truman told the Crime Conference last 
February: 


. . . We must wipe out our slums, improve the health 
of our citizens, and eliminate the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity which embitter men and women and turn them to- 
ward lawlessness. In the long run, these programs repre- 
sent the greatest of all anticrime measures, and I wish to 
emphasize particularly equality of opportunity. 


We must all as citizens and public officers work 
to attain such a good program. 

Our democratic institutions are dear to us. They 
are a heritage to us from our ancestors who ar- 
dently defended them and which today are being 
defended by our own generation. To preserve this 
precious heritage for ourselves and for generations 
to come, we must also be spiritually and morally 
prepared. 

I know that your discussions here will be fruit- 
ful. I hope that you will develop sound plans and 
procedures whereby your efforts as law-enforce- 
ment officers will be brought to bear effectively 
upon crime. Your task does not end with meetings 
of this sort. You will go back to your own locali- 
ties and there, with benefit of the stimulation and 
instruction which you have received at this: meet- 
ing, carry on the noble work which you have done 
so far. I, as Attorney General, pledge you my» 
wholehearted support. 

I want you to know that I appreciate your efforts 
and the services of men like Mr. Chandler and Mr. 
Chappell, and the many others who have developed 
the federal probation system from its slender be- 
ginnings to its present constructive force. May 
success crown your deliberations. 


It was declared to be the sense of the Conference that in view of the 
responsibility and volume of their work, probation officers should be ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of merit without regard to political considera- 
tion; and that training, experience, and traits of character appropriate 
to the specialized work of a probation officer should in every instance be 
deemed essential qualifications. 


—JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF SENIOR CIRCUIT JUDGES, 1940 


If You Make the Boy Right, You Make 
the World Right” 


By THE HONORABLE ToM C. CLARK 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 


AM INDEED HAPPY to take part in this timely 
| and important conference of juvenile court 

judges. We lawyers may take pride in the fact 
that the legal profession furnished the leader- 
ship in the establishment of the first juvenile 
court system. I concur in the opinion of Dean 
Pound that it is “the greatest advance in our judi- 
cial history since the Magna Carta.” The juvenile 
courts during their half century of service to the 
children of America have served magnificently in 
carrying out their mandate. 

As one who formerly was charged with the en- 
forcement of federal laws, and who has long had an 
interest in the welfare of boys and girls, especially 
their relation to juvenile courts and training 
schools, I should like to offer a few observations. 
However, I would make clear that I shall not take 
advantage of your gracious invitation to tell you 
how to conduct juvenile courts. You know much 
more about that than I do. 


Responsibility of the Juvenile Court 


The creation of the juvenile court marked the 
turning point in our recognition of the needs of 
children before the law. We realize that young peo- 

ple should be treated differently from adult offen- 
ders if their welfare is to be protected on the one 
hand, and the community adequately safeguarded 
on the other. I am sure that as much as we desire 


to protect and assist the child, we do not intend. 


that he should be shielded from responsibility for 
the consequences of his acts. The welfare of the 
community cannot be separated from the welfare 
of the child, and it is the court’s obligation to take 
such action in each case as will best promote the in- 
terest of the child and at the same time the broad 
interests of the community. For this reason the 
broad social effects of the juvenile court where the 
offending boy or gir] first meets the law outrank in 
significance those of any other branch of our judi- 
cial system. 


*An address before the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1950. 


Yours, fortunately, is a court with sufficient 
breadth of authority to handle each case in accord- 
ance with the young person’s needs, a court that is 
not bound by the usual legal technicalities nor a 
court that is sought to be influenced by long-winded 
oratory. However, this informality should not be 
used to transform the juvenile court into a nursery, 
nor its hearings into a field day for professional 
workers. I think we can reach the point of profes- 
sional absurdity. Your court is one of law, it is not 
an administrative agency. It is entitled to the pres- 
tige and dignity of a court of law. If it does not 
enjoy this respect, the fault lies with the court it- 
self. And we must remember that particualr em- 
phasis must be placed upon the safeguarding of 
basic constitutional guarantees. Our Consitution— 
and its protection—extends to boys and girls. Your 
courts must be eternally vigilant to protect their 
human rights and human dignity, their individual- 
ity, and the basic civil rights that every American 
enjoys. 


Training School Advantages Overestimated 


During the time I was Attorney General I had 
occasion from time to time to look into the func- 
tioning of some of the juvenile courts and to deter- 
mine how well our federal juvenile deliquency pro- 
cedure worked. You will remember our conference 
on this topic in Washington, which was attended by 
several hundred experts, including many of the 
judges here. At that time there were over 600 boys 
in our training school in Washington. I gained the 
impression that some juvenile courts and some 
federal courts were too frequently using their 
power to commit young people to training schools. 
I tried to bring home to our district attorneys and 
federal probation officers the desirability of trying 
some method of disposing of a case other than by 
bringing the young person into court and formally 
charging him and giving him a record. We intro- 
duced the Brooklyn Plan on a national scale. As a 
result of our activities, we reduced the number of 
cases coming into federal courts from approxi- 
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mately 3,500 a year when I took office as Attorney 
General in 1945 to about 2,000 last year. And the 
population of the Training School was down to less 
than 250. Of course, I do not want to criticize our 
training schools, but from my experience and know- 
ledge of them I feel that at best they afford a poor 
disposition of a case. Certainly the training school 
is not a panacea for all the ills of deliquency. There 
are some, you know, who regard commitment to a 
training school as the only appropriate disposition 
of a juvenile offender. There are those, on the other 
hand, who think that no child should ever be placed 
in an institution. 

From my personal experience with the programs 
of training schools, I am convinced that in the 
main the juvenile courts have grossly overesti- 
mated the contributions which such institutions 
can make to deliquency prevention and control. I 
characterize them as often being graduate schools 
to crime. Of course there are exceptions, but in my 
experience they are not in large numbers. As you 
know better than I, some children are sent to the 
training schools for educational purposes, and 
others for the teaching of a trade, while most com- 
mitments are made because the child has a poor 
home or bad associates. There is scarcely a train- 
ing school in the United States which does not in- 
clude in its population a group of children who are 
committed because no more suitable place has been 
provided or has been found for them. Thus, the 
mentaily retarded are housed with those of normal 
capacities ; the emotionally disturbed, the mentally 
and chronically ill, the physically handicapped are 
placed in the same program as the “normal” youth 
who is a behavior problem. 

The judge who commits a boy to a school to re- 
move him from a bad gang must realize that in- 
stead of a gang of, say, four, the child may come 
to have 400 such associates. The judge who com- 
mits a boy because he has an impossible home situ- 
ation must recognize that the youth will not be in 
a normal environment while in the school. And as 
to academic education, more adequate schools are 
usually available to children in the community 
than in the average institution. Moreover, it is a 
serious indictment of our school system if a boy 
must be sent to a training school to obtain voca- 
tional training. Finally, as to discipline, I have 
little confidence that discipline in the sense in which 
it is usually used will carry over into community 
life. A boy may continue to say “yes, sir” and “no, 
sir’ long after he has left a training school, yet 
retain the motivations which prompted him to 


steal a car in the first place. 

These observations, while I am sure they are not 
particularly new to any of you, will serve to under- 
line what I regard to be among the primary re- 
sponsibilities of a sound juvenile court. 


Friendship of Sponsors 


You juvenile court judges must also be sales- 
men, educating the community as to its short- 
comings and its needs; pointing out its breeding 
places of delinquency and the cure for them. One 
resource of the community that I found not to have 
been used extensively was the private citizen and 
the service clubs. We found both to be most helpful 
in our federal program. 

When I first began to visit the National Training 
School for Boys in Washington, I was impressed by 
one fact above all others—the boys in that school 
were hungry for friendship. They wanted to feel 
that someone other than those responsible for their 
safekeeping and training was interested in them. 
It was the recognition of this fact that led me to 
take an active part in promoting what we call our 
sponsorship program. We enlisted the interest of 
citizens in all walks of life in the idea of giving a 
little of their time to individual boys. We asked them 
if they would be willing to go to the school periodi- 
cally to visit youngsters and discuss with them 
their problems. Slowly at first, and then in increas- 
ing numbers, the volunteers presented themselves ; 
then a national service club and the American Le- 
gion came forward. Efforts were made to select 
men from these groups who had some common in- 
terests with the boys. As the relationships devel- 
oped between the youngsters and their sponsors 
under the careful guidance of the training schovi 
staff, opportunities were provided for the boys tc 
leave the school in company with their sponsors 
for an occasional trip to a ball game, to the spon- 
sor’s home for dinner, or for a sightseeing visit in 
town. Out of this sharing of time with the boys 
came something vastly more important: a sharing 
of mature experience and sound values. For the 
first time in their lives many of the boys could look 
for guidance and counsel to an adult male frien. 


with a wholesome outlook upon life. 


Let me give you an example of one boy: 

In a few weeks, a young man whom I knew in 
our training school will complete his first year in 
one of our better known southern universities. My 
young friend is doing a fine job in school and we 
are proud of him. But we are even more proud of 
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the fact that he has gotten on the right road be- 
cause of the influence of his sponsor. When we first 
met this boy, he had already acquired a wealth of 
deliquent experience. Cynical beyond his years, he 
looked like anything but a hopeful prospect for 
future social adjustment. To the school authorities 
he was something of an enigma. A youngster of more 
than average intelligence, he seemed to respond to 
no aspect of the school’s program. His sponsor, one 
of my associates in the Department of Justice, 
found the boy somewhat sullen and inaccessible 
at first, but as the weeks passed a bond of friend- 
ship and confidence grew between them. Gradually, 
the boy took a greater interest in the opportunities 
of the school. He decided to complete high school. 
The boy confided in his sponsor that some day he, 
too, would like to be an attorney. With the help of 
other friends, doors to the university were opened 
and this young man, in a new community under 
the guidance of a new sponsor, is on his way, thanks 
to the sponsorship program. 

We soon learned that however important it was 
for youngsters to have the friendship of sponsors 
while at the school, it was even more important 
that upon their return to the community there be 
someone to give them continuing support and help. 
Their problems were brought to the attention of a 
number of national organizations such as the 
American Legion and service clubs, who for some 
months have been enlisting the efforts of their local 
chapters and units in the plan. I am hopeful that 
in time the program may assume nation-wide pro- 
portions. It can be of great practical value to the 
juvenile court and I hope you will make the fullest 
use of it. 


If You Make the Boy Right .. . 


During the next 50 years, we may confidently 
expect that the horizons of our knowledge of hu- 
man behavior will be increasingly extended. Our 
courts must remain constantly alert to new and 
significant discoveries and to find ways of relating 
these discoveries to their day-to-day activities in 
helping children. It is while working with the child 
of tender years that we have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to mold attitudes and behavior. If we suc- 
ceed we will contribute positively to the reduction 
of the terrible toll exacted from society by lawless- 
ness and crime. 

Let me conclude by telling you a story about a 
boy whose father was trying to get a little rest one 
afternoon. The boy kept asking him when he wa; 
going to get up. The father couldn’t think of any- 
thing that would keep the boy quiet for long until 
he remembered a jig-saw puzzle he had bought for 
him the day before. He had been attracted to it 
because it was a map of the world and he thought 
that his boy by putting it together could have some 
fun and learn some geography too. So he gave it 
to the boy and told him to put it together. Much to 
the father’s amazement, the boy in a very short 
time brought the puzzle back to him all finished. 
The father couldn’t understand how he had done 
it so quickly. Then the boy explained that he no- 
ticed the puzzle had two sides. One was the map of 
the world, but the other was the picture of a boy. 
All he did was to put the boy together properly and 
turn the whole puzzle over on a couple of boards 
and the map of the world was complete. So just 
remember, if you make the boy right, you make the 
world right. You can do it! 


Part of today belongs to tomorrow, as the seed belongs to the shoot, as 
the foundation belongs to the building. Today owes its best to tomorrow, 
for not to do right today may ruin tomorrow. But the reverse is not true. 
Tomorrow cannot ruin-today. Banish, then, foreboding and anxious fore- 
cast, and fill today with faithful work, with kindness and courage and hope; 
and so you will keep tomorrow from being a marplot, and make it a good, 


honest today when it comes. 


—MALTBIE D. BABCOCK 
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What the Probation Officer Can Do 
For Special Offenders 


By JUSTIN K. FULLER, M.D. 
Medical Consultant, California State Department of Corrections 


apeutic handling, by probation officers, of spe- 

cial offenders, particularly the alcoholic, the 
narcotic addict, the psychopath, and the sex offen- 
der. As I sat down on not one, but several, occasions 
to prepare some notes on this subject, each time I 
got no further than the first hurdle which is raised 
by the almost insurmountable difficulties that con- 
front the probation officer in his endeavor to super- 
vise his charges—merely to keep real and intimate 
track of them, to say nothing of endeavoring to 
“treat” them. The probation officer is torn between 
fear of trying to regulate their lives too closely and 
fear of not supervising them closely enough. He is 
frustrated by the great distances between his cases 
(especially in the federal system) and the great 
number of cases he must carry—two or three times 
the ideal. And there are other’ frustrations, some 
of which constitute the subject of my talk. 


T HE SUBJECT I am to discuss is the psychother- 


Definitions 


First, let me sketch briefly a few definitions. I 
have come to regard the term “psychopath” as a 
catch basket to which is consigned, in addition to 
the classical psychopathic syndrome itself, many 
ill-defined mentally abnormal conditions, including 
borderline psychotic and prepsychotic states not 
clearly classifiable as such, borderline defectives, 
borderline neurotic and psychoneurotic conditions 
which do not fall into any other clear-cut class, and 
certain other states. 

The psychopath, to be classified as such, must 
have a normal or better than normal intelligence. 
Usually he is professedly well intentioned and bit- 
terly remorseful over his derelictions. But he is 
almost totally unable to profit by past experience, 
and cannot resist temptation, and repeats over and 
over again the things for which he has been re- 
peatedly and recently punished. It is, in other 
words, difficult or impossible to train him. He is 
unpredictable and obeys the whim of the moment. 
He will let down his best friend without the slight- 
est compunction. He usually has a likable and pleas- 
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ing personality, with plenty of “it.” He is the 
cause of more human misery than all other groups 
combined. Yet, strangely enough and with a good 
deal of apparent contradiction, without what is 
known as “psychopathic determinants” in mild and 
controlled degree, there would be fewer heroes and 
near-geniuses, and the progress of the world would 
have been much slower than it has been—or per- 
haps it would have been slowed up or stopped long 
ago. I will come back to this point later on in my 
talk. 

Alcoholics, sex deviates, and drug addicts are all 
mentally abnormal in one way or another. 

Alcohol and drugs are crutches which certain 
people must have to lean upon during their journey 
through life. Without these props, such dependent | 
people must find something else to lean upon. It is 
the business of psychiatry to assist society in find- 
ing a better answer for these patients. 

For sex deviates there is no known universally 
successful treatment. Nor can they be locked up 
indefinitely. For one reason, there are too many of 
them. The molesters of children and homosexuals 
usually are vastly different in their conduct and 
other reactions, but both present chronic and pe- 
culiar problems. “Inverted” homosexuals—the ef- 
feminate males and the masculine females—usually 
do not cause any trouble if properly segregated and 
left alone. ‘““‘Wolves” and accidental passive homo- 
sexuals are more dangerous because they solicit 
and thereby spread their peculiar and harmful 
habits to persons who otherwise would not become 
addicted. The great tragedy of the deprivation of 
heterosexual outlet in prison is the fact that it en- 
courages homosexual contacts and that many per- 
sons seduced in prison learn to prefer this kind of 
outlet and continue to practice it after release. 


The Therapeutic Problem 


I come to you as an administrative psychiatrist, 
not as a clinical psychiatrist. My problems are not 
concerned with advising clinical or practicing psy- 
chiatrists how to examine and treat their patients 


| 
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but are concerned more with urging that ways be 
found to multiply the skills of psychiatry and al- 
lied sciences and arts so that more of those who 
need treatment can get it. As it is, only a pitifully 
small fraction of those who need psychiatric treat- 
ment can get it. Only a few of the wealthy, and a 
few of the poor, of the down-and-outers, and a few 
guinea pigs in our institutions and schools of learn- 
ing can get treatment. It does not seem as if there 
ever will be enough psychiatrists. And if there 
were, what could they do? What could they do with 
all of their infinite and intriguing skills, when a 
patient’s maladjustment is a reaction to a situation 
he can neither change, escape from, or adjust to? 
How can a child whose father is an alcoholic and 
whose mother is a prostitute escape either his heri- 
tage or his environment? It is too late for the pre- 
ventive measure of sterilizing his parents to 
prevent his birth, and there are not enough foster 
homes to go around. So that about all we have left 
is to work on the boy himself—help him to make 
the best adjustment possible. This, of course, is 
more often than not difficult or impossible. For 
instance, how can a Mexican delinquent boy escape 
reassociating with the gang of deliquents in his 
home neighborhood when he is paroled from a 
Youth Authority school? How can the psychiatrist 
modify a thousand and one other stresses that re- 
sult directly or indirectly in maladjustment? 

The arswer is simple. He, alone, cannot. How- 
ever, as a cog ina mighty social machine, his poten- 
tial influence has been a factor in the past, and will 
continue to be felt with increasing force as new 
and successful techniques are developed in the 
future. But he must not oversell his stock, as he did 
a few years back when, in trying to put psychiatry 
on the board, so to speak, psychiatrists made too 
many promises that could not be kept. Modern psy- 
chiatry is more modest and is growing to be more 
effective. 

In the administrative sense, then, at least, the 
psychiatrist can function successfully only if he is 
a member of a sensible and efficient team, composed 
of other community workers such as priests, minis- 
ters, economists, police officers, representatives of 
social organizations such as the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other specialists such 
as educators, psychologists, and so on. His work 
must be largely educational—to counsel with other 
workers on how to approach psychiatrically the 
details of their vexing problems. 
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The Need for Research 


A trait common to most of us is our tiking for 
practical, visible results in anything we do. This is 
the nicest kind of reward, and in large part ex- 
plains why we like to garden, or paint, or do other 
things that blossom—that react graphically and 
entertainingly to what we do for them—that seem 
to shout to the high heavens, “A job well done— 
thanks.” The difficulty of gauging accomplishment 
in our work with alcoholics, psychopaths, narcotic 
addicts, and sex cases must be a continuous source 
of frustration and dissatisfaction until and unless 
we learn more about these cases. My first reiterated 
therapeutic point, then, is a plea for research into 
these complicated, poorly understood, ill defined, 
and always troublesome subjects. There are many 
angles of approach to research problems. Research 
on prisoners during incarceration is an important 
angle. Research on the socioeconomic relationships 
of offenders and their families to potential or ac- 
tual employers and to other elements of society, is 
an important angle. Research into the actions and 
reactions of offenders on parole or probation is an 
important angle. And there are, of course, others 
too numerous to mention here. It would be an 
inexcusable omission, however, not to mention 
research into the operation and effects of the in- 
determinate sentence, and psychiatric aid to the 
courts as exemplified in the demonstration begun 
years ago by the Mental Hygiene Division of the 
United States Public Health Service for federal 
courts, which was virtually discontinued in its in- 
fancy for lack of funds. 

I cannot stress too often a basic fact that, in 
order for psychotherapy to be successful, there 
must be a desire on the part of the patient to be 
treated and cured. Oh, yes, I know that it is a func- 
tion of the successful psychotherapist to create 
such a desire in patients who do not have it, but 
the analogy cannot quite cover the class of offender 
patients we are dealing with—offenders who do 
not desire to mend their ways, who desire to con- 
tinue to make “easy money,” who think their way 
of life is best, who cannot profit by past experience 
nor resist the next temptation of the passing mo- 
ment, or whocannotescape the net of circumstances 
that has been woven around them; for instance, the 
youthful Mexican-American pachuco gangster who, 
when carefully trained in a California Youth Au- 
thority school and released as an A-1 parole pros- 
pect, with the best intentions of going straight, 
finds that he has to go back to the same neighbor- 
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hood from which he was sentenced—a crowded 
Mexican-American neighborhood, where every sec- 
ond or third house on his block and for scores of 


blocks in every direction has at least one youthful : 


gang member who will see to it that the parolee 
doesn’t leave the gangfold. Here again is research 
opportunity ! 

I am a practical man. I like to see and to feel and 
otherwise to be sure of results that are construc- 
tive and tangible. There is not too much room for 
satisfaction on this score in the out-patient treat- 
ment of alcoholics, narcotic addicts, sex offenders, 
and psychopaths. You cannot put your thumb on 
any of these and hold them down in one place for 
any length of time. How are you to tell whether a 
narcotic addict probationer or parolee is staying 
“off drugs”? He may have taken a shot within the 
hour of your call, but unless he had taken a material 
overdose, you would not be able to tell by looking 
at him or talking to him. 

Research, of course, is needed to improve treat- 
ment of the alcoholic habit. Alcoholics Anonymous 
is one of the best lines of treatment for the chronic 
alcoholic outpatient, and a first step in the parole 
supervision of such cases might be to arrange for, 
and insist upon, active participation membership. 
Many alcoholics are alcoholic because they have no 
goal. There are many cases in point. A very in- 
teresting one came to my attention recently in Sac- 
ramento. I had been a member of a public panel 
on questions dealing with alcoholism. The panel 
met on three evenings a couple of weeks apart in 
a high school auditcrium, and it was very wel! 
attended. About a week after the last panel, I was 
walking down a street in Sacramento, about 10 
o’clock in the morning. The early hour and the fact 
that I was in a hurry and walking rapidly did not 
appear to be at all unseemly to a well-dressed souse 
who accosted me in front of a bar into which he 
all too apparently was headed for another “eye 
opener.” For the next 5 or 10 minutes he told me 
volubly how much he had enjoyed the last alco- 
holics meeting, how much he regretted not having 
been at the first two, and outlining for me his life 
history. It seems that he was well off financially, 
that for no apparent reason he had recently sold 
a motel business in some nearby state, that he had 
left his family at his wife’s home (where they 
seemed to be in very comfortable circumstances 
and where they apparently preferred to be than 
roaming around with him), and that he now had 
nothing in particular to do and was just driving 
around seeing the country. He expected to stay in 


Sacramento a few more days and then was going 
to Portland—or perhaps Los Angeles—or he might 
take a trip to the Islands—or he might go some- 
where else and do nothing in particular. 

The thing that impressed me about him was that 
he had absolutely no anchor—nothing to hold him 
in the wind, so to speak—to give him a purpose in 
life—an interest in life. 

Now, of course, it is quite probable that the same 
underlying defect in personality was responsible 
both for his alcoholism and for his failure to 
achieve a purpose in life. In other words, his lack 
of a goal—or something worthwhile to do to occupy 
his mind—was not primarily responsible for his 
drinking too much. But, nonetheless, it seems to me 
that the first thing that should be done for this type 
of person is to strive to give them something of 
interest to divert their attention from drinking; to 
fill their day so full that they will not have time 
to devote pointlessly to the abusive use of alcohol. 
Many people, if they can be kept away from that 
first little drink, will not go on with the second and 
the third and all the rest of them. This point, like- 
wise, is a major one in Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
is a pitiful thing not to have anything better to do 
than get tanked up at 10 o’clock in the morning 
every morning in the week. 

The sex offender is a largely unknown quantity 
very much in need of research to meet such impor- 
tant questions as the determination of potential 
offenders before they actually offend, and to devise 
acceptable treatments for them that will prevent 
them from offending. 

The psychopath is the slipperiest, hardest-to- 
contro! person at liberty. He is smarter and slicker 
about undercover activities than most doctors and 
probation officers. He will pull the wool over your 
eyes on many occasions. When I was a prison chief 
medical officer, “smart” prisoners tried to get me 
to do varicus and sundry apparently innocent 
things: One was an engraver whom, when I was 
young and inexperienced, I asked to draw some 
illustrations for a supply catalogue I was working 
on. He drew some swell ones, and I was delighted 
beyond measure, until one night I suddenly awoke 
in the wee small hours and began to review the 
teols he had asked me for during the past several 
months—fine pens, red ink, heavy paper, chemi- 
cally pure turpentine—the paraphernalia of the 
counterfeiter! The next morning I started nosing 
around, and sure enough, there was an engraving 
plant in the making. After many such experiences 
in which plausible inmates worked on me, I decided 
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that my only cue to keep out of trouble was to tell 
myself at least once a day that “they are smarter 
than you—look at all the angles—confer about 
them with one of the experienced officers—watch 
your step, there is liable to be an ulterior motive 
behind the best appearing move.” If probation and 
parole officers can follow that pattern, as perforce 
you must, and still remain a kindly, paternal friend 
to your wards, you have indeed achieved a happy 
philosophy. 


The “Psychopathic” Group 


At a recent California Conference on Mental 
Hygiene, called by Governor Warren and attended 
by a thousand conscientious and knowledgeable ex- 
perts, it was the consensus that most recidivist 
delinquents are mentally abnormal. Many have psy- 
chopathic determinants to a pathological degree. 

Now, what can we do about this? First of all, 
let us ask what makes for conduct disorder—what 
-makes a deliquent or a criminal? I think this ques- 
tion divides all of society into two groups: (1) A 
few who are so mentally sick or constitutionally 
diseased or malformed as to be pariahs from the 
start—the monstrosities, the low defectives, those 
with overwhelming and unmistakable hereditary 
taint, and (2) All the rest of society, the members 
of which succeed or fail as the result of indescri- 
bably complicated and numerous impacts to which 
they are subjected and situations which they must 
meet with varying degrees of success, possibly de- 
veloping symptoms of maladjustment in propor- 
tion to their lack of success. 

Again I want to point out that every “normal” 
person has psychopathic or neurotic determinants 
as a part of his make-up. Everyone is potentially 
a crook, a delinquent, or a criminal ; everyone must 
resist (consciously or unconsciously, successfully 
or unsuccessfully) a thousand and one temptations 
to conduct disorder. 

Successful members of society are those who 
cover up, in one way or another, who live within 
the law of their mores. We can have little profes- 
sional traffic with them. Our traffic is with the un- 
successful ones who fail, or are unable, to cover up. 
We must study diligently the reasons for such fail- 

1In a recent article, ““Psychoneurotic Men of Genius,” Michelangelo 
coes in the Sistine Chapel in Rome, of the colossal David statue and in- 
ciable temper is well known. He was irritable, suspicious, and frequently 
depressed. All through his career he was subject to sudden panics and 
suffered from a constant dread of assassination. Partly by fear, partly 


by a deliberate wish to curb his hypersensitive nervous temperament, 
Michelangelo lived alone whenever possible.” 
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ures. We must diligently control those who, both in 
succeeeding and in failing, display too many of 
those determinants which are unhealthy for the 
peace and good order of society. Nor should we 
lose sight of the fact that there is a difference be- 
tween a successful but conscienceless military con- 
queror—a Hitler, for instance—or a successful 
gangster, whose activities are destructive and 
harmful to society, and a genius—a Michelangelo; 
for instance—whose acts are constructive and ad- 
vantageous to society.’ The psychiatrist can pick 
psychiatric flaws in a majority of all great men. 
We do not need to regret this, if we remember the 
premise of the second group above, that most nor- 
mal people have psychopathic or neurotic deter- 
minants which are not necessarily disturbing fac- 
tors if channeled and controlled. 


A Major Rehabilitation Obstacle 


The problems associated with rehabilitation are 
legion and as complex as they are numerous. Con- 
sider just one of the more obvious ones, for in- 
stance. In any community such as a family, a 
neighborhood, a village, a city, a state, each indi- 
vidual is constituted differently in regards to na- 
tural abilities, emotional capacity, and tempera- 
ment. Each has varying degrees of ambition and 
drive and is differently placed with respect to en- 
vironmental advantages. As a result, many cross 
purposes and conflicts make the daily life of the 
average competitive citizen a seething, restless, 
uncertain disorder. 

In this situation we must recognize two factors 
which some people find incompatible: 

(1) The average citizen learns to adjust to this 
chaos and to abide by the rules that society has 
adopted to keep the disorder from getting com- 
pletely out of hand. 

(2) Each citizen worthy of the name must be 
ambitious, must strive for his place in the sun, for 
recognition, for success. 

These two factors are incompatible to some peo- 
ple because, in their search for success, recognition, | 
wealth, or a place in the sun, they find difficulty in 
being “Square Johns” in the complicated chaos of 
their society where they must live in unceasing 
competition, in daily give and take, in turmoil, in 
temptation of taking advantage of their neighbors, 
in transgressing rules in a thousand and one pain- 
less, harmless, undetectable ways, and where it is 
natural and expected that one may skim danger- 
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ously close to the borderline separating the legal 
from the illegal. 

This is often a dim and visionary borderline, 
made more difficult to observe by such facts as that 
the average citizen while he admires power (be it 
in the hands of a gangster, a tycoon, a military 
leader, a politician, or reformer), also sympathizes 
with the underdog. Both of these emotions make it 
difficult to control smart operators who employ 
clever lawyers to keep them “within the law” and 
defend them when they are in trouble for over- 
stepping it. Consequently, a considerable percent- 
age of the population is willing to cut corners in 
the pursuit of their daily livelihoods, and other am- 
bitions, urges, and drives. This is just another way 
of saying that practically everyone has, to a greater 
or lesser extent, psychopathic determinants or 
neurotic trends. 

Many upstanding, solid, dependable pillars of 
civilization have played the angles too closely ; some 
have gotten caught, some have been subjected to 
trial, and some to incarceration, as ‘accidental’ 
offenders. Many continually break laws and get 
away with it. Let’s be realistic—let’s not be too 
naive: Sometimes “crime does pay!” Many, many 
people prefer lives of crime. Many, many prisoners 
do not want to be rehabilitated—have no intention 
of being rehabilitated—and accept our intramural 
attempts merely as a part of the smart prisoner’s 
natural liking for “doing his time” as quickly and 
painlessly as possible. Many other prisoners after 
discharge will be creatures of circumstances over 
which they have no control. Myriads more, who 
never have been prisoners, will continue, by pre- 
ference, to break laws, gamble, steal, bootleg, swin- 
dle, and conduct “sharp” businesses. 


Education of the Public 


How to get at them? Unless and until we do we, 
as psychiatrists, social workers, etc., are not going 
to make even a scratch on the surface of growing 
waves of conduct disorder and chaotic civilization. 
The “way to them” constitutes a major therapeutic 
approach which may be referred to as the therapy 
of public opinion and conditioned fear. This, of 
course, involves education of the public. 

Make no mistake about the emotion of fear. Do 
not be misled by our modern humanitarian concept 
which abolishes corporal punishment and other 
forms of fear-inducing mistreatment of inmates of 
schools, homes, prisons, state hospitals, and other 
institutions. The threat of mistreatment is not the 


kind of fear I have reference to. Fear is an elemen- 
tal emotion, an instinct which is a necessary part 
of life. Constructive advantages can, should, and 
must be taken of this powerful emotion, which cer- 
tainly exerts a controlling influence on conduct. 
Even the psychopath—one of whose principal char- 
acteristics is inability to resist temptation and to 
profit by past experience—is affected by fear; in 
degrees varying with the virulence of his symp- 
toms, but affected nonetheless. It is not impossible 
that some day a sufficient degree of properly con- 
ditioned fear, based on unified public opinion, will 
be aroused to put a stop to “smart law” and the 
millennium will then indeed be within view. 

How can the public be educated? One method is 
exemplified by the Secret Service, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the Postal Inspection 
Service. We need leadership and unity of purpose. 
We must not be wishy-washy. Smart public rela- 
tions will do it. A motive must be had, and the mo- 
tive will certainly come when hard times return 
and the great hoard of our institutionalized popu- 
lation plus the great hoard of other unemployed 
and unemployable public, charges will become too 
great a burden. An almost universal pressure can 
be created by clever public relations—the public 
is a determining factor in many issues. Let’s look 
at some of them. The popular and successful Lit- 
erary Digest faded out of existence almost over- 
night by public ridicule over one misjudged event. 
Woe unto the straw hat that is worn before or after 
the straw hat season in certain sections of the 
country. Good public relations has convinced the 
public that it is foolish to steal from the mails, or 
that it is foolish to run afoul of the FBI, or deal in 
counterfeit money. 

It seems that it is our business to keep constantly 
sampling the wind for an opportunity to start a 
public relations campaign on improved human be- 
havior and reactions to life. Sporadic gestures are 
being constantly made—more or less ineffectually 
—and it is high time for us to get our material 
ready for the big opportunity, when the time is 
ripe. Yes, I know, the veneer of civilization is thin, 
and the beast lies perilously near the surface. But, 
there is a veneer—and it is our business—pecu- 
liarly our business—to thicken and strengthen it, 
to keep it from being worn thinner by the selfish, 
careless, indifferent, and vicious elements in our 
society. 

I wish to re-emphasize that it is acorollary of cor- 
rectional work, that fear is not a reformative force 
of any great value in controlling the psychopath. 
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Fear is a reformative force for the nonpsychopath, 
but is not by any means so effective for the psycho- 
path. This is because a principal characteristic of 
the psychopath is that he is a devil-may-care fellow 
who is incapable of profiting by past experience 
and unable to resist temptation. He therefore re- 
peats today the thing for which he was punished 
only yesterday, and he does this over and over 
again. 

He is a well-intentioned fellow, and in the safe 
confines of a well-regulated institution is very re- 
morseful for his past derelictions and full of plans 
never to fall by the wayside again—but even while 
weeping he may be turning over in some remote 
corner of his mind a new devilment—and certainly 
he will not refuse the first invitation that is made 
to him. 


A Plan for the Care of Released Prisoners 


What good, then, is institutional reformation for 
the psychopath? Or what good is it for those who 
prefer easy money to hard work, and who will re- 
turn to cutting corners so closely that it amounts to 
lawbreaking as soon as they pass through the in- 
stitution’s doors? 

It is utter futility unless the law-enforcement 
officer, the courts, the probation and parole officer, 
the penologist, the sociologist, the psychobiologist, 
the economist, the press, and, last but far from 
least, old Joe Taxpayer himself—the average man 
on the street, the average citizen—can be molded 
into a reasonably integrated and co-ordinated unit 
that will do some practical and forceful things 
about delinquency and for the discharged prisoner 
and the probationer. We—the probation officer, the 
penologist, the social worker, the psychobiologist, 
and others—are the only ones who can spark plug 
such a unified program. And do not tell me that it 
cannot be done, that it is impossibly fantastic, that 
it is naive. It is not any of these things, any more 
than the development of any great project is im- 


possible. What is any great movement but an idea, 


and the leadership, will, ability, luck, and oppor- 
tunity to carry it through to fruition. Probably 
none of us will be individually instrumental in do- 
ing it, but we can think along these lines, and plan, 
talk, and carry the ball in every other possible way. 
Possibly none of us will live to see any such great 
improvement in present day practices—so what? 
A few years one way or another is of no great con- 
sequence to human progress, and if we but keep 
the wheels of progress moving slowly but surely 


along in the right direction, we shall have done 
our share. 

I am convinced more and more as I gain greater 
experience in correctional work that the rehabili- 
tative work of the penologist is utterly futile unless 
it reaches, in some adequate manner, beyond the 
walls of the institution. Penology, in other words, 
should not be defined as it is in Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second Edition, Un- 
abridged, 1947: ““Penology—the study of punish- 
ment for crime; that branch of criminology dealing 
with prison management and the deterrent and re- 
formatory treatment of criminals.” 

The penologist is, of course, vitally interested in 
running a good institution. But this is not his real 
purpose in life. His real purpose is to make the 
almost 99 per cent of his charges who will be dis- 
charged to re-enter the community at large, better 
able to lead a self-supporting and law-abiding life. 
Now, it is a corollary of correctional work that 
pure deprivation of liberty is not of itself a refor- 
mative force. Other things must be done to a per- 
son who is being reformed. The causes of crime 
are multiple and complex and no one or no small 
number of several factors are going to control it. 
Teamwork by many individuals and agencies may 
control it, and it is part of our job to build 
such a team. And these are neither empty nor 
vague generalizations, but hard nailhead facts. 

I am sorry that I can bring you no new, star- 
tling, revolutionary idea regarding treatment for 
parolees and probationers, except to keep faith in 
the long-range program of public education, the 
strengthening of the thin veneer of humanitar- 
ianism—by which I mean kindliness, considera- 
tion, helpfulness for others—which is indeed what 
differentiates man from the rest of the animal 
world. As you go about your work, talk to everyone 
whom you can about the problem created by those 
who in one way or another are holding back the 
progress of civilization—a great group including 
the unemployable (who when they exceed in cer- 
tain percentage of the population exert too much 
imbalance on sociceconomic relationships) ; the de- 
linquents (who by their actions confuse, confound, 
and frustrate society’s progress toward a better and 
safer world) ; the chronically ill and the aged (who 
are becoming an increasing problem by the very 
weight of their numbers and length of unproduc- 
tive living). Get as many people as you can to 
thinking about these problems and keep them 
thinking. Point out repeatedly the good, the bad, 
the indifferent points in our present situation. Pro- 
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pose questions regarding the constantly increasing 
numbers of publically-supported institutions of one 
kind or another, and the constantly increasing 
numbers of inmates in them. Bring attention to the 
huge waiting lists of mentally defective children 
for admission to homes for the feeble-minded in 
all our states. Point out that our profoundly ge- 
nerous, careless, rich and prodigal American way 
of life has placed a premium on the survival of the 
unfit. These should be topics of conversation in the 
home, the school, on the street corner, in the tavern, 
the office, the farm—everywhere. They may not 
lead anywhere right away. But one fine day some 
God-gifted person will have a hunch, and following 
the hunch will become a leader and will discover 
some right answers, and then we will have the solu- 
tion of the problem which seems so frustrating 
today. A Florence Nightingale, a John Howard, a 
Joan of Arc. And maybe you will have been the 
one to stir his interest—to touch off the spark. 


A Case Illustration 


So much for generalities—rather trite generali- 
ties, I must confess—but there seems little that is 
more pertinent to offer. 

To get down to cases, here is a typical one: A 
school teacher asked for advice about a 12-year-old 
girl pupil who is continually emotionally upset be- 
cause her father (who is on probation) and mother 
drink constantly and do not exert much if any pro- 
per influence on her upbringing. Investigation dis- 
closed that the drinking was not of the drunken 
brawl, knock-down-and-drag-out variety, but was 
heavy “social” drinking, the parents going out to 
parties nearly every evening, leaving the girl alone, 
waking up next morning with a hangover, not get- 
ting breakfast for her, not keeping the house clean 
and orderly, having edgy tempers even if not very 
much in the way of major quarreis, dinner seldom 
a family affair, and so on. The girl was sick of it 
all, was becoming thoroughly disgusted with her 
parents, was coming even to cordially dislike them. 
She never drank herself (it is an interesting ob- 
servation that children in these circumstances do 
not very often become drinkers). The parents 
thought their way of life was the best way of life— 
they thoroughly enjoyed it, did not want to change 
and, parenthetically, how many thousands are there 
like them. 

Apparently here is an impasse. What is gained 
by imposing the service of a sentence on the man? 
To do so would certainly break up the home, throw 
the mother into the street, force the girl to leave 
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home. We do not know how to treat, by psycho- 
therapy, chronic alcoholics of this type, and if we 
did, there are not enough psychotherapists to go 
around, and if there were, and we forced treatment 
as a condition of probation, the offender would just 
laugh up his sleeve at our efforts. Remember, you 
have to want to be cured—to have the will to re- 
form—before this kind of treatment will get very 
far. Public opinion in its present state is futile be- 
cause there are so many to sympathize, rather than 
censor, such a “hail fellow well met, jolly old type 
of sport.” 

What do we have left? Just about nothing but 
the poor little neglected girl. And what can we do 
with and for her? Well, just about nothing but to 
teach her how to adapt to a difficult situation. Bet- 
ter adaption, on her part, will more than likely 
have a therapeutic effect on the parents—a stabi- 
lizing effect. We all have to adapt to situations, 
difficult and otherwise. We allare ceaselessly adapt- 
ing, molding ourselves, fitting ourselves to circum- 
stances, situations, and difficulties. Those who are 
most successful in adjusting are likely to be the 
most successful in life. In adapting ourselves, we 
necessarily push and puil other people around, and 
if our adaptation is a good one, theirs also is more 
likely to be good. So, help this girl to adapt, help 
her to be tolerant, he!p her to do her share in keep- 
ing the home together, help her to a better under- 
standing that her parents are not mean, but sick, 
or suffering from a philosophy which, while it may 
be warped in her eyes, is nonetheless an approved 
point of view of another human being which, as 
such, merits consideration rather than unqualified 
criticism and pointless revolt. 

The moral of this story is that you may some- 
times have better success if you approach your pro- 
bationer patient indirectly, rather than directly. 

This is quite likely to be true of the narcotic addict. 
This patient is usually a creature of circumstances 
over which he has little or no control. In the first 
place he is usually mentally abnormal in one way 
or another—a neurotic or psychopath—or is physi- 
cally sick. In the second place, he has acquired one 
of the hardest habits to break, a habit that is not 
only psychic, but that also is actually dependent on 
physical changes in his body. He hardly can be 
expected to break such a habit without help. We 
do not yet know nearly enough about how to help 
him and are still struggling with basic research 
problems in our narcotic hospital treatment cen- 
ters. In the light of our present therapeutic arma- 
mentarium, you can almost assume that once 
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an addict, always an addict, if conditions will 
permit. If conditions will permit! Here is a cue. 
Here is a chance for public relations to bear on the 
addict to help him to keep straight—the kind of 
public relations with teeth in them that are pro- 
vided by the wise and kindly priest, social worker, 
neighbor, family member, or Alcoholics Anony- 
mous (the basic problem is the same, and “A.A.’s” 
are being organized for drug addicts). Maybe 
steps will have to be initiated to take him out of 
a bad community, neighborhood, or family situa- 
tion and put him in a better one. Each case is a 
different problem and each probation officer has to 
adjust to each situation and, in adjusting, he has 
infinite chance to use his skill, imagination, tact, 
force, diplomacy, and many other implements. 


Conclusion 


The causes of conduct disorder are both numer- 
ous and complex. Conduct disorder is the result of 
all of the multitudinous impacts of heredity and 
environment on an individual. Hereditary impacts 
are such things as innate mental defects, the in- 
herited mental aberrations which are found in 
some mental diseases and in “constitutional psy- 
chopathic states.” Environmental impacts are such 
things as result from the faulty training of child- 
ren by parents not fitted to rear families (the 
drunken father and prostitute mother, for ex- 
ample), or purely economic situations which impel 
a person to commit offensive acts as the only 
apparent way to keep body and soul together. 

There can, then, be no simple rules of therapy. 
Nor, of course, can the behavior of an incarcer- 
ated inmate be taken as a measure of what his 
conduct will be after release. The smarter a pris- 


oner is, the more will he wish to “do his time com- 
fortably,” and the more exemplary will be his 
conduct during incarceration. His life during 
incarceration is relatively simple. There are com- 
paratively few factors impinging on him that are 
not beyond his control. But coincident with his re- 
lease, he thinks that he can control everything, and 
his situation, therefore, usually becomes much more 
complicated. We are likely to lose control of him 
unless we know what the new complicating factors 
are, and unless we can do some constructive thing 
about them, that is, protect him from them. Usu- 
ally we do not know what they are, and could not 
do much if anything about them if we did. 

But even so—and this is an extremely important 
point—the fact that probation or parole maintains 
a “string” on the individual concerned is a stabi- 
lizing factor of infinite value to some individuals; 
not, however, by any means, to all individuals, be- 
cause many persons are psychopaths who are by 
diagnosis relatively incapable of profiting by past 
experience and of resisting temptation. 

In closing, I would point out that rapport is a 
necessary relationship between any group of peo- 
ple who are working in common on a project, and 
remark that one of the great opportunities of pro- 
bation and parole is illustrated by comparing 
probation and parole with military justice as con- 
trasted with civil justice. In the former, the true 
details of the offense are sought; in the latter they 
are swallowed in the mass of intricacies that have 
been added to justice in the effort to protect the 
person on trial. The former is a factor that should 
be jealously guarded, since in it rests your greatest 
opportunity to gain and to keep rapport with your 
charges. 


The essence of probation is the correction of criminal tendencies by bring- 
ing to bear wholesome personal influences, those of the judge, the proba- 
tion officer, and other agencies whose aid they can enlist, under the condi- 
tions of a normal environment. When successful, probation is the best 
protection of society because it works upon the spirit and changes the inner 
motives of the offender. No longer is his hand against every man and every 
man’s hand against him, but he is fitted into the society to which he belongs. 


—HENRY P. CHANDLER 


Some Reflections on Juvenile Delinquency 


By EDWIN POWERS 
Director of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 


N CONCLUDING a 10-year project in the pre- 
() vention of delinquency we pause to reflect 

upon the nature of this form of behavior 
and its treatment. 

Before doing so, a brief description of the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study project is in order. 
Operating in two Massachusetts cities, the project 
was established by the late Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
in 1935. In his presidential address to the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1931 he had urged 
social workers to evaluate their work in terms that 
rested on “something beyond faith, assertion, and 
‘illustrative cases’.”” Though social workers had 
begun to take an interest in objective methods of 
self-evaluation he observed that they seldom used 
the technique of the control group, so common in 
scientific studies. He looked forward, he said, “‘to 
the much-to-be-desired epoch when we shall con- 
trol our results by comparison with a parallel se- 
ries of cases in which we did nothing.’”2 

“T have an idea,” he said in that address, “that 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents is now very 
bad, very wasteful, and ineffective. Very likely I 
am quite wrong about this but has anyone got the 
evidence to show it?” Four years later the Study 
was born. It had two objectives: first, to attempt 
to prevent delinquency ; and second, to measure the 
effects of that attempt. Treatment and research 
thus were united in one undertaking, which inci- 
dentally is an awkward partnership. 

The treatment program was launched in the last 
two months of 1937, though most of the boys did 
not enter the program until 1938 or 1939. The 
work was carried on until January 1, 1946, surviv- 
ing the death of Dr. Cabot himself in 1939 and the 
disrupting effect of a world war that struck the 
Study in its midyears. 

The basic idea of the Study was this: In any 
city at any given time there are many young, in- 
nocent-looking boys who are not developing whole- 
some habits and attitudes and who will some day 
become delinquent, be committed to an institution, 
and eventually serve time in a prison where they 


1The opinions of the writer are not necessarily the opinions of the 
staff or the Ella Lyman Cabot Foundation, the sponsors of the Study. 

“National Conference of Social Work, Proceedings, 1931, pp. 2-24. 

8Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers. New 
York: Knopf Publishing Company, 1930. p. vii. 


will be studied by some criminologist who will won- 
der “how they got that way.” Wouldn’t it be sen- 
sible, reasoned Dr. Cabot, to attempt a research in 
prevention and to deal with the “predelinquent” 
child before he develops into an antisocial person? 
Would it not also be helpful to measure, with the 
aid of a control group, the effectiveness of this un- 
dertaking, in the hope that lessons of value might 
be drawn from its successes and failures? 

Three hundred twenty-five boys attending the 
public and parochial schools were selected for the 
treatment group. Thorough personality and social 
studies made prior to treatment revealed that 
about half of them showed definite tendencies. On 
the other hand, about half of the group were “just 
average kids” not in any serious conflict with the 
law or likely to be. 

The control or comparison group also comprised 
325 boys. The two groups had been equated 
by a very unusual matching procedure combining 
clinical and statistical methods. The treatment 
staff had no contact at all with the control boys. 
The research staff kept records of their school and 
social behavior. The plan called for a comparison 
of the two groups at the end of a 10-year period 
(shortened because of the war) to see if the boys 
who had been helped by the Study turned out any 
better than those who had not. 

Treatment embraced a wide variety of activities 
—special tutorial opportunities and other school 
help, attention to physical and mental health prob- 
lems, summer camp placements for 204 of the 
boys, foster homes for 24, and private schools for 
a few. 

The keynote of the work was directed friend- 
ship. In speaking of the reform of criminals, Dr. 
Cabot had said (in the Foreword to the Glueck’s 
comprehensive study of the inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory) : 


So far as I have seen such reforms or heard of them 
from others, there has been one necessary condition: That 
someone should come to know and to understand the man 
in so intimate and friendly a way that he comes to a 
better understanding of himself and a truer comprehen- 
sion of the world he lives in. 


The function of each “counselor” (as he called 
the members of the treatment staff) was to become 
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a friend of the boys assigned to him and to intro- 
duce the boys to the community resources that 
would be helpful to him. The church, the school, 
and the social agencies were integrated with the 
program. Also a good deal of attention was paid 
to family problems. Although there were never 
more than 10 counselors at any one time, 19 were 
employed during the life of the Study—15 men and 
4 women. Eight were professional social workers, 
six were studying for social work degrees, two 
were men with boys’ work experience, two were 
psychologists, and one was a registered nurse. 

At the outset all of the boys were under 12 years 
of age. The youngest was 5, the average 1014 when 
treatment started. These boys had been selected 
from a large group referred by the schools, social 
agencies, the police, and the courts. Presumably the 
list included most if not all of the young potential 
delinquents in the two cities. 

More than 10 years has now elapsed. Most of the 
boys are now over 21. Many became delinquent 
despite the best efforts of the counselors; many did 
not. A preliminary report contrasting the number 
of court appearances in the treatment and the con- 
trol groups has already been published. A more 
complete descriptive report and evaluation of the 
program is now in preparation.*® In this article we 
shall limit ourselves to some observations relating 
to delinquency from the vantage point of one who 
was with the Study from 1937 until its conclusion. 

We shall not review the familiar concomitants 
of delinquent behavior such as broken homes, low 
I. Q.’s, environmental pressures, and the like that 
have been demonstrated so often by others. Dr. 
Cabot had urged his staff to be on the alert for the 
new and the unusual. “What surprised me about 
this case” was a subject for constant reflection at 
the Study. Let us now comment on some aspects 
of this problem that we believe deserve reflection. 


Who Are the “Real Delinquents”? 


We found the concept “delinquency” a source of 
confusion. We had been much too glib with the 
word “delinquent”—an emotionally-toned word 
and, as ordinarily used, carrying a connotation of 
moral rebuke, yet without clearly defined meaning. 
We are likely to assume, when hearing the report 
that “Johnny is a delinquent,” that we at once 
know a gcod deal about Johnny, for we recall the 


4Edw'n Powers, ““An Experiment in Prevention of Delinquency,” The 
Annal: of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan- 
uary, 1949, pp. 77-88. 

5To be published by the Columbia University Press this winter. 
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well-established correlations between delinquency 
and personal and environmental factors. But the 
word stands for no single type of behavior. 

Delinquency is not an entity, nor a disease, nor 
is it analagous to a disease. Delinquents are not 
necessarily sick people, either literally or figura- 
tively. Practically anyone within a certain age 
range may be a delinquent. Under the Massachu- 
setts law defining a juvenile delinquent as “‘a child 
between 7 and 17 whoviolates any city ordinance or 
town by-law or commits an offense not punishable 
by death” practically every child within those age 
limits is, or will be, a delinquent by definition. To 
choose an arbitrary subcategory, such as “court 
delinquent,” is helpful for it screens out most (but 
not all) of the minor offenders, and yet some seri- 
ous offenders are never brought into court. 

Who is the “real” delinquent? Two boys who 
have nothing in common but the fact that each 
violated the law, one having been involved in a 
“stick-up,” the other caught swimming in a place 
where the sign read “no swimming,” may fit into 
a common legal pigeonhole but cannot very well 
be placed in any single psychological category. The 
label “delinquent,” we found, could not be used 
without qualification as though it denoted a com- 
mon set of facts or a special kind of person. We 
could not assume that because a boy was in court 
he was ipso facto a member of some subspecies of 
human being. 

And yet we cannot, by some semantic magic, 
cause our problem to disappear. There are “real” 
delinquents, to be sure. We cannot wholly agree 
with those who maintain that “there is no such 
thing as a bad boy.” If boys who struck and per- 
manently crippled an aged shopkeeper for a few 
packs of cigarettes; if boys who ganged up and at- 
tacked a helpless girl; if boys who took a life to 
satisfy their selfish desires of the moment, are not 
“bad,” then I think we should find a new definition 
of “badness.” If the statement is intended to con- 
vey the idea that no boy is incorrigible or beyond 
redemption or unworthy of our attention, then it 
has some merit—a2d ~resume this broader inter- 
pretation was intended. But there are, let us re- 
peat, “real” delinquents and they constitute the 
core of this problem. Who are they? 

We found it useful to analyze each case in terms 
of three essential ingredients: frequency, serious- 
ness, and attitude. Frequency of antisocial behav- 
ior is important in showing a continuing pattern 
despite warnings and punishments. Seriousness, 
by which we mean the degree to which the behavior 
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affects the rights of other people, whether or not 
it results in a court appearance, is an important 
element for, after all, the basic purpose of the 
machinery of justice is to protect human rights. 
As seriousness involves a value judgment on some- 
one’s part it is more difficult to assess than fre- 
quency. A child’s attitude toward authority is also 
essential and might well differentiate the impulsive 
though frequent offender, or the serious but single 
offender, from the child who is defiant of authority 
in a world where conformity is vital to success. 
Such defiance might lead to a general attitude hav- 
ing such momentum that the child is carried along 
into adult criminality of serious proportions in 
later years. 

By studying the relevancy and inter-relation- 
ships of these three factors in individual cases it 
is possible to place delinquents in categories rang- 
ing in a rough continuum from the “most delin- 
quent” to the “least delinquent.” Though such a 
scheme obviously lacks scientific precision we 
found that it had practical value for us in high- 
lighting some of the significant characteristics and 
behavior patterns that differentiate the “real” de- 
linquent from the others. 


Preventing te Delinquent Act Is Not Enough 


The delinquent act, then, treated as an isolated 
phenomenon, whether or not it brings a boy into 
court, has little significance. We found it impos- 
sible, in carrying on a program of delinquency pre- 
vention, to focus our attention on the task of 
preventing delinquent behavior as such. Prevention 
is a negative concept. To see that Joe did not steal 
that bike was, of course, one of our aims, but we 
could not stop there for there very likely would be 
other bikes to be stolen. We realized early in the 
Study that fundamentally we were interested in 
Joe, as Joe. We wanted him to become a good citi- 
zen—not to be, in a negative sense, a mere “non- 
delinquent.” We became interested in Joe’s family, 
his friends, his success in meeting the daily prob- 
lems of life. Our objectives, stated in terms of 
“delinquency prevention,” were recast into the 
broader concepts of “character development,” or 
building “constructive personalities.” We realized, 
too, that most of the acts of a delinquent boy are 
not delinquent acts. The major part of the time of 
even the “most delinquent” boys is spent in work, 
play, or idleness. The delinquent episodes may be 
the occasional outbursts of energy resulting from 


hours and hours of the wrong kind of thinking 
during the periods of work, play, and idleness. 


A Court Experience Is Not a Blight 


This shift of emphasis confounded our research 
techniques. There were no research tools for the 
tabulation of “character development units” com- 
parable to the simple enumeration of court offenses 
that we at first thought might serve as an adequate 
measure of success and failure. “But,” one might 
ask, “if a boy was adjudged delinquent by the 
court, is that not evidence enough that he failed to 
become a person of good character—a good citi- 
zen?” Our reply must be an emphatic no. It is com- 
monly thought that because a boy is labeled a “‘de- 
linquent” his character is blighted, his future is 
grim. “He has a record,” it is said, with an air of 
finality. He has indeed, but what of that? Does one 
misstep, one childish prank, one adventure with 
the gang make that boy an enemy of society? 

Furthermore, we must not forget that the court 
is a social agency. We must not overlook the fact 
that the juvenile court stands today in the position 
of a parent and that under our statutes it must 
treat those who appear before it “not as criminals 
but as children in need of aid, encouragement, and 
guidance.” Indeed, many times a court experience 
is a character-building experience. Quite consistent 
with our treatment philosophy (though somewhat 
disconcerting to our research staff) there were a 
number of occasions when our counselors referred 
a boy to the court for the boy’s own good and 
worked co-operatively with the court in helping 
that boy make good. Measures of evaluation other 
than frequency of court appearance had to be de- 
vised. 


Delinquency Not the Central Problem of Youth 


Within the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
then, we found it necessary to readjust our focus. 
But what about the problem itself as it applies to 
youth in general? (It should be pointed out that 
our Study was not exclusively a study of boys who 
were committing serious or frequent offenses, for 
it included a large number of boys who were simply 
“average” boys.) For most boys who are strug- 
gling through adolescence, and beyond, reasonable 
social conformity is not a serious problem. More 
central to their interests and needs are considera- 
tions of health, of education, and vocational train- 
ing. 

It is true, as so many have said, that a child 
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needs affection and some degree of self-esteem, and 
that if he is denied these two needs he may become 
a serious delinquent. But, on the other hand, he 
may not, for he may express his frustrations or 
hostility in other than antisocial ways. In any city 
block in the so-called “delinquency areas” the se- 
rious offenders were far outnumbered by those who 
managed a reasonable degree of conformity. We 
found, too, that most of the serious delinquents 
were “problems” and “headaches” to their school 
teachers and were easily identifiable in the early 
grades before they were known to the police, but 
we should not overlook the fact that most of the 
boys who were “problems” to their teachers were 
not later seriously delinquent. The school should be 
concerned, then, not so much with the restricted 
problem of delinquency prevention but with the 
mental health problems of all children who in the 
pursuit of happiness express hostility toward 
others or toward themselves alone.® 


Most Children Are Not Seriously Delinquent 


Though we would not minimize the seriousness 
of delinquent behavior as it affects society today, 
we found (in Cambridge and Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts) that in its more serious aspects, it was 
not extensive; that is, it concerned relatively few 
boys in the total youth population. When one con- 
templates the constant display of luxuries far 
beyond the boys’ ability to acquire them, the cor- 
ruption encountered in our economic and political 
life, the intensive competitive struggle in which 
everyone is supposed to get ahead by sheer will 
power, it is surprising that there is not much more 
delinquent behavior than there is. No one asks the 
question, Why is there not more? I presume the 
question is not raised because we have no norms. 
We do not know how much there “should” be, ad- 
mitting that some delinquency is inevitable. If 10 
percent of all children of juvenile delinquent age 
were brought into court each year we might accept 
that as a not too alarming figure, once we got used 
to it. Actually, the figure is somewhere between 1 
and 2 percent. 


Most Delinquency Is Transitory in Nature 


We found, on the encouraging side of the picture, 
that many who behave delinquently do not continue 


*See Edwin Powers, “The School’s Responsibility for the Early De- 
tection of Delinquency-prone Children,” Harvard Educational Review, 
Spring 1949, pp. 80-86. 

7See Fred J. Murphy, Mary M. Shirley, and Helen L. Witmer, “The 


Incidence of Hidden Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 


October 1946, pp. 686-696. 
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that sort of behavior. Most delinquent acts, even 
though they may be more serious than minor vio- 
lations of ordinances, do not bring a boy into court.? 
Relatively few of the boys who do appear in court 
advance into more serious crimes. In other words, 
we did not find in most cases a continuum from 
minor violations to more serious offenses, to com- 
mitment to correctional school, and from there to 
prison. I do not believe that the statement so fre- 
quently made that “the delinquent child of today 
is the adult criminal of tomorrow” has a very wide 
application. The great bulk of delinquents are what 
I would call “transitory delinquents.” They are 
delinquent largely because of social habit. Their 
closest friends are delinquent or on the verge of 
delinquent behavior. They give little deliberate 
thought to the rightness or wrongness of their acts 
until they are caught. Court appearance is often a 
very wholesome shock to them. Their behavior is 
not necessarily symptomatic of personal malad- 
justment. Their delinquent habits are acquired just 
as other social habits, common to their own group, 
are acquired. Nor are they particularly “neurotic,” 
compared to the law-abiding children living under 
the same conditions. Few of such boys appear more 
than once or twice in court. When they grow up 
they conform reasonably well to society’s rules and 
they look back upon their restless quest for excite- 
ment and adventure as “kid stuff.” They are not to 
be confused with that relatively small group of 
“most delinquent” boys who go on and on defying 
authority in their bewildered search for happiness. 
In almost every case this latter group appear to 
come from homes where parents are totally in- 
capable of giving them the moral and social train- 
ing they need or the personal satisfactions they 
demand. Neither group work nor individual atten- 
tion seems to touch these boys deeply. Perhaps in 
these very difficult cases some sort of treatment 
should be attempted in their preschool years (pro- 
vided they could be identified). Better still, per- 
suade those who are physically, mentally, or morally 
unfit to give their children a decent home, to leave 
child-rearing to others! 


“Delinquency Prevention” Constantly Going On 


If we take a broader view of delinquency, we 
cannot look upon delinquency prevention as a well- 
circumscribed area of operations, calling for a 
special formula. As I have tried to show, delin- 
quency is not an entity, not a fortress to be stormed, 
not an isolated problem. Faulty habits of thinking 
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have led us into an error of reification. As a matter 
of fact, prevention or, to put it positively, the 
building of proper social attitudes, is constantly 
going on. How can we explain the fact that our 
“control group” similar in all respects to our 
“treatment group” but receiving no help from our 
staff, turned out so well? Are we not likely to over- 
look the strengthening influences of the church, 
the school, and the social agencies that are con- 
stantly and implicitly operating on this problem? 
Indeed, whoever helps a child to understand him- 
self, to find satisfaction through creative achieve- 
ment, to accept willingly his share of the jobs to 
be done in a troubled world, or to take responsi- 
bility for his own actions, up to the limits of his 
own capacity to understand, is “preventing delin- 
quency” in the broadest sense. 


What Succeeds With Boys Headed 
for Delinquency? 


What kind of “treatment” of boys who seemed, 
at an early age (all boys in the Study were under 
the age of 12 at the beginning of “treatment’’) to 
be headed for a “delinquent career,” was most suc- 
cessful? Limitations of space as well as the com- 
plicated nature of the problem prevent the carefully 
documented answer such a question deserves.* We 
shall mention one finding that seemed to shine 
through the intricate array of terminal data. 

Throughout the life of the Study a discussion 
was constantly in progress as to which of two ap- 
proaches or techniques was most effective with 
these boys. One, we shall call the modern casework 
approach. Its distinguishing characteristic is that 
the social worker helps the individual to discover 
and face the alternatives open to him so that he can 
make responsible, voluntary choices of his own. 
The social worker, presumably in full control of 
his or her own feelings, tries to create a situation 
in which the client feels free to ask, receive, and 
use help. The second approach was more like the 
earlier conception of social work. Its practitioners 
gave advice freely, cited ethical precepts, warned 
of the consequences of antisocial behavior, or urged 
particular courses of action. In other words, they 
acted like wise and devoted friends or parents. 

Conclusive evidence for either point of view is 
lacking. It is artificial to assume that any one of 
the counselors in the Study’s treatment program 


5An evaluation report of the work of the counselors, written by Dr. 
Helen L. Witmer, now associated with the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the staff of the Department of Social Welfare of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, will appear in the Study’s forthcoming 
report. (See footnote 1.) 


(counselors were both men and women, some with 
social work training, some without) practiced one 
technique to the exclusion of the other. (I doubt if 
any modern caseworker never takes a moral stand 
or never resorts to persuasion.) Unfortunately, 
from the research point of view we could not pro- 
vide each of 10 counselors equated case loads and 
ask them to practice for 10 years one technique, 
to the exclusion of all others. That would have been 
a researcher’s dream! In actuality, a variety of 
counselors, working with all kinds of boys, did all 
kinds of things, and left it to research to unscram- 
ble the records. 

Still, the case is not hopeless. We have some evi- 
dence as to one type of treatment that was consis- 
tently used throughout. It cannot be placed strictly 
in either of the two categories though it leans heav- 
ily toward the second. 

During the war years many staff replacements 
were necessary, resulting in reassignments of boys 
from one worker to another, thus reducing the 
evaluation of a counselor’s work in any given case 
almost to speculation. Nevertheless, there was one 
counselor, whom we shall call counselor A, who 
retained without reassignment practically her en- 
tire case load from the beginning of the program to 
the end. She most closely exemplified Dr. Cabot’s 
concept of the program which was based on per- 
sonal friendship with the boy. He had advocated a 
unique combination of affection, authority, and 
moral suasion. Adopting this philosophy of work, 
counselor A did not, however, reject the help that 
casework agencies offered. On the contrary, she 
referred many of her boys to clinics or psychia- 
trists and the methods she used were not wholly 
distinguishable from the usual casework methods, 
but she emphasized what few caseworkers empha- 
size—the value of religion in the life of the adoles- 
cent and the common sense of ethical standards. 
She exhorted her boys to be good. She gave advice 
freely. She rebuked a boy for his transgressions 
but, on the other hand, gave him great encourage- 
ment when he showed a change of attitude. Her 
outstanding characteristic was her use of genuine 
affection. The dilemma that bothered some of the 
counselors—“being paid to be a friend”—never 
occurred to her. “I am like a good mother,” she 
said of herself. (She was the same age, or slightly 
older, than the mothers of most of the boys as- 
signed to her.) 

When we look at the end results we find that she 
was more frequently successful in helping boys 
make good adjustments to life than those who used 
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the more conventional casework methods. Sixty- 
two percent of the boys assigned to her were placed 
by an “outside” evaluator, at the end of the pro- 
gram, in the categories that represented valuable 
or helpful services to the boy. Only 30 percent ot 
the boys assigned to all other counselors were 
placed in these categories. 


A Genuine Interest in the Boy Helps 


The question arises whether she was assigned 
boys with fewer problems or boys more amenable 
to treatment. No attempt was made at the outset 
to equate case loads. This question, therefore, is 
difficult to answer, but we did find that her boys 
» were characterized by a higher degree of ‘“minus- 
ness” (““minus”’ cases were those that were believed 
to be “probable delinquents”) than those of any 
other counselor. Her case load included many boys 
from inadequate homes and several who were al- 
ready delinquent at the time she started work with 
them, although they had no official record. Pre- 
sumably she had her share, or more than her share, 
of “problem boys.” 

It is doubtful if the preponderance of the success 
of this counselor’s work compared to the other 

counselors can be attributed wholly to the fact that 
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the continuity of the other counselor’s work was 
broken by reassignments. It is more reasonable to 
assume, when viewing the problem as a whole, that 
the guidance and friendliness of a wise and genu- 
inely affectionate person was of real and permanent 
value to boys in trouble, particularly to boys who 
were too young and immature to ask for help. One 
cannot always approach such boys in the expecta- 
tion that they are able to manage their own lives. 
One cannot sit passively by until they ask for help. 
One cannot presume that they have the strength or 
the courage to face alternatives impartially pre- 
sented to them. On the contrary, many young boys 
at times need the security found in an authoritar- 
ian approach. They respond to a dominant voice 
which they can respect and, wisely handled, they 
may grow and mature under the influence of gen- 
uine affection. 

Social workers who “care mightily” for what 
happens to their clients and who can sustain for a 
long period of time a genuine interest in them 
might, I believe, accomplish much in helping them 
become happier and more useful citizens. I am sure 
that is what Dr. Cabot had in mind and I do not 
believe it is necessarily inconsistent with the stand- 
ards of good social work. 


Principles and Practices of Probation 


By JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 
Director of Probation, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


releasing them on good behavior upon condi- 
tions prescribed by the court and under the 
guidance of a probation officer. Probation is being 
used in cases of juvenile as well as adult offenders. 

Probation in Adult Cases.—In criminal proceed- 
ings against adult persons the courts, when placing 
the defendant on probation, may either suspend 
the imposition of the sentence or impose a sentence 
and suspend its execution. 

Probation in Juvenile Court Cases.—In juvenile 
courts, probation is one of the various forms of 
case dispositions which are available to the judge. 
Juvenile courts have jurisdiction over children (in 
most instances under the age of 18 years) who 
have violated a law or otherwise have manifested 


Pretesing is a method of treating offenders by 


delinquent behavior. Juvenile courts are further 
concerned with neglected, dependent and physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children and with 
cases of contributing to the delinquency and de- 
pendency of children, and in some jurisdictions 
also with cases of adoption and illegitimacy. Proba- 
tion may be used in all these instances. There is 
also an extensive field for probation in the domestic 
relations or family courts, or in other courts deal- 
ing with marital problems, such as desertion, 
separation, divorce, and neglect to support. 
Probation should not be confused with “parole.” 
Both include supervision and guidance of the of- 
fender in the community but parole is a conditional 
release of an offender from a penal or correctional 
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institution, while probation is used instead of com- 
mitment to an institution. 

Advantages of Probation.—What are the ad- 
vantages of probation compared with institutional 
commitment? The following are some of the ad- 
vantages in the case of adult offenders: the proba- 
tioner remains in a free society; his social status 
is not impaired; he can continue to support the 
members of his family who often become public 
charges when the breadwinner is in prison; he can 
pay restitution to the victim of his unlawful act; 
he can be rehabilitated through the efforts of the 
probation officer ; in order to achieve such rehabili- 
tation, the resources of the community can be uti- 
lized; and the community saves money due to the 
fact that it costs at least 10 times more to keep an 
offender in prison than to supervise him on proba- 
tion. 

Regarding children, the advantages of probation 
compared with commitment to an institution are 
the following: it is an individualized form of 
treatment; it applies the methods of social case- 
work; it leaves the child in its normal home sur- 
roundings; it enlists the help of community 
resources; and it is not considered punitive and 
therefore is free of social stigma; as in the case of 
probation for adults, it is much less expensive. 

Probation in recent years has developed in an 
atmosphere of changing ideas and attitudes con- 
cerning crime and punishment. Its growth has been 
promoted by (1) a weakening of our belief in the 
deterrent effect of punishment upon convicted of- 
fenders and upon other potential law violators; 
(2) a growing realization of the deteriorative ef- 
fects of imprisonment upon many prisoners, mak- 
ing them more dangerous when they are released ; 
(3) the belief that each offender should be studied 
individually and given treatment adapted to the 
circumstances of his case, instead of punishment 
predetermined by a code of prescribed penalties 
for each offense; (4) a growing awareness of com- 
munity responsibility for crime and its causation ; 
(5) an ever-increasing appreciation of the worth 
and dignity of the individual. 


Selection for Probation 


Probation treatment is not a legal right but is 
determined by judicial discretion. It should not be 
thought of as an act of leniency or clemency. It is 
governed by a regard for justice for the individual 
and for society. 

The Need for Social Investigation.—In order to 


enable the judge to apply probation in the proper 
cases, it is necessary to supply him with all the nec- 
essary information regarding the personality and 
the social background of the offender. Such an in- 
vestigation should be made in all cases coming be- 
fore the court, whenever it can be of assistance to 
the judge in determining treatment. It should be 
understood that this investigation does not concern 
itself with the question of guilt or innocence of a 
defendant regarding the specific offense for which 
he is brought before the court. In cases of adult 
offenders, therefore, the investigation usually fol- 
lows conviction or plea of guilty. In juvenile cases, 
it customarily is made prior to the hearing. To 
make social investigations is the task of the pro- 
bation officer. These investigations should cover the 
following items: 

1. Vital statistics as to date and place of birth, 
etc. 

2. Family history, including a description of the 
members of the immediate family household (fa- 
ther, mother, brothers, sisters, etc.) and all the 
positive and negative factors apparent in the fam- 
ily situation 

3. Physical history, including such information 
on physical factors that may have contributed to 
the present problems and, if possible, report of any 
physical examination 

4. Mental status, including information on the 
emotional stability and the mental capacities of the 
person, and preferably a psychological and a psy- 
chiatric report 

5. Education, including a resumé of reports of 
educational background, indicating factors of re- 
tardation or exceptional merits 

6. Work record, including the history of employ- 
ment, reliability and earning capacity 

7. Religion, including an indication of the de- 
gree of church participation 

8. Leisure time activities, if any 

9. Personality traits and habits, providing as 
detailed a picture as possible of the person’s make- 
up, his weaknesses and strength 

10. A report from other social service, health, 
educational and related agencies regarding the in- 
dividual and the family 

11. A summary, pointing up the assets as well as 
the liabilities in the personal make-up of the indivi- 
dual and in the total situation 

12. A recommendation regarding the most prom- 
ising disposition of the case 

Criteria for Selection of Probation as Court Dis- 
position.—Who shall be placed on probation? In 
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adult cases, the law may limit the use of probation 
by excluding individuals convicted of serious 
offenses or repeaters. (This often proves to be an 
unfortunate restriction and will be discussed later 
in connection with desirable probation legislation). 
In juvenile cases, there usually are no legal limita- 
tions. 

Within the framework of the law, therefore, the 
selection of a probationer depends upon that indi- 
vidual’s potentiality to adjust. Probation should be 
granted to all those who, upon investigation and 
analysis of the total situation, seem likely to be 
good subjects for rehabilitation and re-education 
under supervision. Selection should not be indis- 
criminately based upon haphazard choosing, or as 
a reward for an informer or as a substitute for a 
more suitable disposition of the case, only because 
other community facilities are not available. The 
protection of society, dignity of the individual, 
available resources and adequacy of supervision 
are factors to be considered. Distinction should be 
made between the incidental delinquent and the 
professional criminal or habitual offender. Psycho- 
paths, alcoholics, drug addicts, and offenders with 
long criminal records are among those who may be 
poor risks. There is no precise formula for select- 
ing probationers that can guarantee success with 
mathematical accuracy. Every case must be deter- 
mined on the basis of its own merit. 

The most desirable practice is to have the court 
place the individual on probation for an indeter- 
minate period and to have it clearly understood 
that the probationer must earn his release through 
definite and acceptable improvement in his attitude 
and his conduct. 


Probation as a Treatment Process 


Since probation is a treatment process, it is im- 
portant that the probation officer at the beginning 
formulate as soon as possible some kind of treat- 
ment plan. In many instances, he already knows 
the individual and his family from the previous 
investigation. 

Conditions of Probation.—There are certain 
conditions attached to probation. In view of pre- 
vious faulty social attitudes and antisocial acts, it 
is usually necessary to impose various restrictions 
upon the behavior and activities of the proba- 
tioner for his own good and that of society. When 
wisely applied, this use of authority has real thera- 
peutic value. In order to bring about a real change 
in the individual’s attitudes and character, the con- 
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ditions should be reasonably flexible and adjusted 
to each case. It is also necessary to inform the pro- 
bationer about the conditions of probation and to 
let him know that the probation officer, as an officer 
of the court, is required to see to it that the rules 
are lived up to by the offender and that a serious 
violation of any of them may require that he be 
returned to court for further disposition by the 
judge who had placed him on probation. 

The conditions, in cases of juveniles on probation, 
include obedience to the parents, regular school 
attendance, keeping of early hours, staying away 
from undesirable companions and from disrepu- 
table places, notification to the court of any change 
of address, and compliance with all the instructions 
given by the probation officer. In addition to these 
general requirements other special conditions may 
be imposed, as, for instance, payment or restitution 
for damages, living with a relative due to the in- 
adequacy of the parental home, attendance at a 
special school, affiliation with an approved recrea- 
tional agency and carrying out medical recommen- 
dations. 

In adult cases these conditions may consist of 
payment of a fine or restitution, regular support 
of his family, steady work at suitable employment, 
staying away from persons of disreputable char- 
acter and from disreputable places, refraining from 
the excessive use of intoxicants or the use of drugs, 
living within a specified area, the requirement of 
asking permission from the probation officer re- 
garding change of address, application for mar- 
riage license, automobile driver’s license, etc., and 
regular reporting to the probation officer as di- 
rected. 

Contacts With the Probationer.—Contacts with 
the probationer can be established either through 
home visits or through the reporting of the proba- 
tioner at the office of the probation officer. The 
home visit enables the probation officer to see the 
individual on probation as a part of the family. In 
the case of a child on probation, the probation offi- 
cer wins an insight into the attitude of the parents 
toward the child and the child’s role within the 
whole family set-up. In the case of an adult of- 
fender, too, his status within the family can be 
more easily perceived by contacts in the home. 

The physical and moral environment of the home 
and neighborhood thus becomes known to the pro- 
bation officer supervising a child or an adult. The 
probation officer often finds himself in the position 
of undertaking reconstructive work with the whole 
family. The picture of the family unit seriously 
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damaged by the death or desertion of one or both 
parents or by divorce, poverty, ill health, alcohol- 
ism, etc., is familiar to most probation officers. Fi- 
nally, there is another reason which speaks for the 
necessity of home visitation. It is the most readily 
available means of affording the family a sense of 
participation in the treatment process and respon- 
sibility for carrying it forward. 

Reporting to the office by the probationer has 
several values. Contact with the probationer in 
the office provides the probation officer with an op- 
portunity of getting better acquainted with the 
person on probation; it particularly affords pri- 
vacy, not always attainable in the home of the pro- 
bationer. Finally, it has a disciplinary value in that 
it gives the probationer training in responsiblty 
and regularity and that it creates in him a feeling 
of participation in the treatment process. But of- 
fice contacts never should be considered a substi- 
tute for home visitation, particularly in cases of 
children on probation. 

The Wide Scope of Probation Service.— Proba- 
tion service should also include attention to health 
needs, to the development of sound recreational 
activities, to the development of moral concepts 
and practices, and to attendance at school or adult 
education courses to prepare for economic advance- 
ment and cultural pursuits. Encouragement must 
be given to the development of economic responsi- 
bility and stability, and the acceptance of personal 
responsibility as a member of society, not only to 
be a good citizen but to contribute to the welfare 
of the local community and the Nation. 

In this, probation officers constantly co-operate 
with a great variety of community agencies and 
resources, such as school authorities, health cen- 
ters, hospitals, mental hygiene clinics, family wel- 
fare agencies, public relief agencies, recreational 
and character building organizations, and churches. 

The Treatment Process.—The success of super- 
vision of a probationer depends largely upon the 
establishment of real rapport between the proba- 
tion officer and the juvenile or adult on probation. 
The methods of modern social casework have been 
helpful in probation treatment. The functions of 
social casework are to relieve tensions within the 
individual, to help him find acceptable outlets for 
his drives, and to guide him in overcoming his frus- 
trations. Fundamentally, casework is founded 
upon respect for the individual as a unique person- 
ality and recognition of his worth; equally, pro- 
bation is based upon the idea of the dignity of 
every human being. 


The relationship between probation officer and 
probationer should be one of mutual respect, un- 
derstanding, sincerity, and confidence. This is not 
in conflict with the use of authority, since all treat- 
ment in correctional work must be carried on in an 
authoritarian setting, just as all activity in any 
properly organized and disciplined society must be 
carried on within the framework of government. 
The psychology behind the authoritarian approach 
in probation is not different from the generally ac- 
cepted principle which recognizes that in every 
group setting, such as family, school and club, of- 
fice and factory, any behavior of an individual 
which is harmful to the group calls for discipline 
of the individual. In a democratic society authority 
and freedom are complementary to each other. To 
teach respect for the rights of every person, for his 
well being and for his property, has been one of 
the essential concepts of probation treatment. The 
misuse of authority in the form of threats, carping 
imperatives, bullying, shouting, and condemnation 
on the part of the probation officer will not achieve 
the desired results. It is necessary to interpret to 
the probationer in a way that he understands and 
accepts, the meaning of authority, the need for dis- 
cipline, and the consequences of nonconforming 
behavior. 

Termination of Probation.—Probation may be 
terminated in various ways. In those cases in which 
a definite time limit is set, it expires automatically ; 
however, as we pointed out before, it is desirable 
that probation should not be limited as to time in 
advance. If the length of probation is indeterminate, 
particularly in juvenile cases, it is left to the pro- 
bation officer to determine when the objectives of 
probation are met and consequently to petition the 
court for discharge from probation. 

Violations of probation also may lead to its ter- 
mination. Upon a finding that a probationer has 
violated the conditions of his probation, the statute 
should provide that the court may impose any pen- 
alty or sentence that it had the authority to impose 
at the time that the individual was originally placed 
on probation. In juvenile cases, when the proba- 
tioner has seriously failed to live up to the condi- 
tions of his probation, he is returned to the court 
for further planning or treatment. The probation 
officer in these situations should acquaint the child 
and his family with this decision and prepare both 
for their impending appearance before the judge. 
This may lead to temporary detention, foster home 
placement, or commitment to a training school. 
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The commitment of a new offense is considered 
a violation of probation per se. 


Administration of the Probation System 


Probation facilities should be available to every 
court dealing with offenders. Probation in the 
United States is administered under varying state 
laws and systems; and for offenders against federal 
laws under a national system. Two major admini- 
strative systems are in effect. The system which de- 
veloped first and still is the prevailing one in the 
larger states, is based on the establishment of 
county or local court units of administration, with 
appointment of probation officers by judges or local 
authorities—the local units being co-ordinated and 
supervised by state agencies. The second plan, more 
recently developed in many states of the United 
States, consists of a central state department which 
provides probation services for all courts through- 
out the state. This has the advantage of making a 
uniform and centrally directed probation service 
available to all parts of the state, urban and rural 
alike. 

Staff. —The main requisite of a well functioning 
probation program is an adequate staff. In the ju- 
venile court, more than in any other judicial 
branch, the judge must rely on the work of court 
aides. But in cases of adult criminals, too, an in- 
creasing number of judges request presentence in- 
vestigations and use probation as a promising form 
of case disposition. The men and women who func- 
tion as aides to the court are called “probation of- 
ficers” or sometimes “probation counselors.” In 
the majority of instances they are appointed by 
the judges except where other provisions are made, 
as for instance, for appointment by central state 
agencies. 

The Job and the Qualifications of the Probation 
Officer.—The probation officer has, as a rule, two 
main assignments: (a) investigation of social facts 
and pertinent data concerning the personality of 
the adult or juvenile offender prior to the court 
disposition and (b) supervision on probation. 

Because probation involves the study and diag- 
nosis of human behavior, the guidance of young 
impressionable individuals, and the counseling of 
adults in need of help and rehabilitation, knowl- 
edge and skill are required to render such service 
effectively. 


The personal qualifications of a probation officer, 
therefore, should include good health, physical en- 
durance, intellectual maturity, emotional stability, 
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integrity, tact, dependability, adaptability, re- 
sourcefulness and sincerity, humor, ability to work 
with others, tolerance, patience, objectivity, capac- 
ity to win confidence, respect for human person- 
ality, and genuine affection for people. 

As to the probation officer’s educational qualifi- 
cations, it has been held that the best training for 
probation work is graduation from a school of 
social work or (where such an institution is not 
available) equivalent training in a department of 
sociology of a college or university offering courses 
in criminology, penology, social economy, applied 
psychology, and related subjects. It is also desir- 
able that before being appointed to the position of 
a probation officer, the candidate should have a 
certain period of experience in social work or re- 
lated fields, such as teaching, public health, law-en- 
forcement, child welfare, correctional institutions, 
vocational guidance, legal work concerned with 
social welfare, group work, or work with rehabili- 
tative agencies. 

The selection of a man or woman for the position 
of probation officer should be exclusively based 
upon his or her qualifications regarding personal- 
ity, education, and experience. His or her religion, 
race, nationality origin, social status, and political 
affiliation should not be considered as determining 
the appointment. 

Training is necessary not only in order to qualify 
for entrance into the probation service (pre-ser- 
vice training), but also in order to keep the job 
performance on a high level (in-service training). 

Volunteer workers in probation work can be 
valuable, especially in smaller towns and sparsely 
populated areas, but they should serve under a 
well-equipped probation supervisor. Volunteers 
should not be used to avoid the appointment of 
needed salaried and qualified probation personnel, 
or for reasons of false economy. 

Case Load, Case Recording, and Case Evalua- 
tion.—It has been considered desirable that the 
maximum number of persons to be supervised by 
one probation officer at one time should not exceed 


cording of the contacts with the probationer. The 
probationer’s attitudes and problems, his family 
and neighborhood relationships, and his interests, 
inclinations and activities should be analyzed. 
Every probation department ought to have devices 
for measuring the effectiveness of its work. The 
progress of treatment should be measured periodi- 
cally, preferably by someone other than the person 
or persons who directly administer it. 
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Behavior Clinic.—Wherever possible a behavior 
clinic should be established to serve each probation 
organization. Where no such court clinic is possible, 
other clinic facilities in the community should be 
made accessible for use by the probation organiza- 
tion. 


Promoting the Idea of Probation 


Legislation.—Successful administration of the 
probation system, like other governmental services, 
requires basic legislative authority and efficient 
organization. Probation should be administered 
under laws providing the basic and broad power 
needed by judges and probation officers to dis- 
charge their responsibility. Probation laws should 
be enacted to authorize the judges of all courts 
dealing with adult offenders and juvenile delin- 
quents to utilize probation. Specifically there should 
be no provision in the law confining the application 
_of probation to cases in which specific offenses 
were committed or in which the individual is for 
the first time accused of any crime or delinquency. 
Rather the judge should be entrusted with broad 
discretionary power with respect to using proba- 
tion. This should include the power to prescribe 
indeterminate periods of probation or at least pe- 
riods sufficiently long to make possible a well 
planned program of rehabilitation. In the field of 
juvenile court legislation the widest possible dis- 
cretion regarding the use of probation should be 
given to the judge as well as the power to impose 
specific conditions and to alter at any time previous 
decisions whenever changes in the personality de- 
velopment or the home situation of the juvenile 
warrant. 


It is necessary to convince the legislative bodies 
of the value of probation as a modern, scientific, 
and humanitarian approach to the problem of the 
offender as well as a procedure that is saving public 
expenditures. It always should be pointed out that 
probaticn is not a device of molly-coddling the of- 
fender—juvenile and adult—but that it combines 
the best features of rehabilitation of the offender 
and the fullest consideration for the protection of 
society. 

Public Opinion.—Naturally, in order to promote 
such legis!ation, public opinion must be molded 
into the acceptance of the ideas underlying the use 
of probation. The history of social legislation in 
many countries has shown that in various fields 
of public policy the concern for children and their 
welfare has preceded—sometimes by long periods 
—interest in adults. Curtailment of working hours 
and protection against hazards to health and mor- 
als in certain occupations, are examples in the 
field of labor legislation. In the field of penology, 
it is a truism to say that what seems good and 
sound for children in one generation is likely to be 
adopted for adults in the next. The public usually 
is emotionally more inclined and prepared to 
approve of progressive legislation affecting chil- 
dren and youth. But in recent years modern ideas 
on the cause and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
have increasingly entered the orbit of handling the 
adult offender. It is, therefore, reasonable to as- 
sume that probation, if thoughtfully applied and 
efficiently administered, will be accepted by the 
public-at-large as an equally valuable and promis- 
ing instrument of treatment of both juvenile de- 
linquents and adult offenders. 


It has been established that the extended use of probation is a policy not 
alone of economy in public expenditure but of the protection of life, prop- 
erty and the peace of the community. It rests upon the sound basis that the 
restoration of the erring to conformity to rules is not only humane but 
the highest prudence. It recognizes the sadly demonstrated truth that a 
process of punishment which degrades, destroys self-respect, places a 
stigma, imposes a lasting disadvantage is costly to society precisely in 


ratio to the hurt to the victim. 


—HERBERT C. PARSONS 


Probation and the United Nations 


By JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Probation Service, Newark, N. J.* 


HE CURRENT STATE of international affairs has 
attention more and more upon the 

program and activities of the United Nations. 
Most people in the United States are familiar with 
the work of the Security Council largely because 
of the dramatic and highly controversial nature of 
its proceedings which have been widely publicized 
in the press, over the radio and television, and also 
with the work of the General Assembly which is 
now meeting in Lake Success, New York. Much 
less is known of other branches of this world-wide 
body, particularly of the committees created to 
help bring to life the principles and objectives 
enunciated in its charter. The work of these com- 
mittees now functioning has global implications 
and should be more generally known throughout 
the world. When this phase of its activities is un- 
derstood, it will be recognized at once that the 
policy of providing not only political but economic 
and other assistance to member nations has been 
justified by’ happenings in Korea and other 
countries. 


Social Welfare Assistance to 34 Nations 


Two of the more important branches of the 
United Nations are the Social Commission and the 
Economic and Social Council. Despite the same 
obstructionist tactics that have handicapped the 
policy-making branches of the organization, these 
agencies have initiated and are carrying forward 
far-reaching plans for world betterment. Many 
of these plans already have come to fruition in 
concrete ways through the efforts of co-operating 
committees and with funds provided by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In 1946 the latter agency by resolu- 
tion voted to include in the United Nations budget 
the funds required to provide countries which 
request and show the need for it with social wel- 
fare assistance in the form of: (a) experts (indi- 
viduals or groups) to put into practice new techni- 
cal measures in any branch of social welfare; (b) 
fellowships to enable suitably-qualified social wel- 
fare officials to observe and familiarize themselves 


*Mr. Murphy also is chairman of the Subcommittee on Probation of 
the United Nations Division of Social Activities. 


with the experience of other countries administer- 
ing social welfare programs; (c) demonstrations 
for the social rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped persons; and (d) supplies of technical pub- 
lications intended for the training of social welfare 
workers. 

Since the adoption of this resolution and the ap- 
pointment of working groups in various countries, 
assistance has been furnished in one or more of the 
foregoing categories to 34 nations. 

In order more effectively to transmit this pro- 
gram into reality the United Nations Secretariat 
has adopted the device of appointing in member 
countries national working groups to assist in: 
gathering and furnishing information concerning 
matters coming within the scope of the organiza- 
tion’s program, and to provide technical and other 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. In the 
United States several national groups were cre- 
ated in accordance with this policy. Among these 
are: (1) National Working Group on Social Wel- 
fare Activities, of which Miss Dorothy C. Kahn, 
Executive Director, Welfare Council, New York 
City, was appointed chairman and (2) National 
Working Group on Treatment of Adolescent and 
Adult Offenders, of which Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner, Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, New Jersey, was appointed chairman. 


Subcommittee on Probation 


Soon after it was organized the National Work- 
ing Group on Social Welfare Activities created 
and recommended the appointment of three sub- 
committees as follows: (a) subcommittee on Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency; 
(b) subcommittee on Probation; and (c) subcom- 
mittee on Family, Youth, and Child Welfare. 

Each of these committees has been at work for 
more than 2 years furnishing advice and infor- 
mation, much of which has been embodied in for- 
mal reports to the Secretariat for transmission to 
the Social Commission, Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the General Assembly. 

The Subcommittee on Probation was appointed 
by Sir Raphael Cilento, Director, Division of Social 
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Activities. It held its first meeting on July 8, 1948, 
in the Manhattan headquarters of the United 
Nations. In order to bring to the committee the 
widest possible experience members were selected 
for geographical as well as professional reasons. 
Probation officers from both the juvenile and adult 
branches of the service are included in the com- 
mittee personnel. All sections of the country are 
represented. At the organization meeting the com- 
mittee was composed of the following officials: 
Joseph P. Murphy, Chief, Essex County Proba- 
tion Department, Newark, N. J., Chairman; Will 
C. Turnbladh, Executive Director, National Pro- 
bation & Parole Association, New York City; 
Randolph E. Wise, Director of Parole, National 
Probation & Parole Association, New York City; 
William N. MacKay, Director of Probation, State 
Juvenile Court, 3rd District, Hartford, Conn.; 
Edmond FitzGerald, Chief Probation Officer, Kings 
County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William J. Harper, 
Director of Probation, Westchester County Proba- 
tion Department, White Plains, N. Y.; Edward J. 
Taylor, Director of Probation, State Department 
of Correction, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. John Otto Reine- 
mann, Director of Probation, Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Merle D. Beckwith, former Chief 
Probation Officer, Jackson County Juvenile Court, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John M. Zuck, Chief Probation 
Officer, Los Angeles County Courts, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Philip Green, Director of Probation, King 
County Juvenile Court, Seattle, Wash. ;and Charles 
L. Chute, Vice President, National Probation and 
Parole Association, Editorial Consultant. 
Prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 
falls within the frame of reference of the United 
Nations. The former League of Nations had made 
a study of this problem, but it was not done on the 
same scale as that which the United Nations is at- 
tempting to do. The committee was told by Mr. 
Adolphe Delierneux, Assistant Director, Division 
of Social Activities, that the problem which needs 
international solution could not be attacked until 
all available information concerning the experi- 
ences of member countries was in possession of the 
United Nations authorities. Inasmuch as the United 
States was a pioneer country in this field, the Sec- 
retariat is anxious to have all the help possible in 
bringing to its studies the cumulative experience 
of workers throughout this country. The commit- 
tee was given a general picture of conditions in 
other countries as contrasted to those existing in 
the United States, and was shown how urgent it 
is to furnish help in the form of advice and techni- 
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cal assistance to underdeveloped countries, even 
countries of more advanced development. To assist 
our committee we were offered the co-operation 
and help of the staff of the Social Defense Section, 
headed by Dr. L. Radzinowicz, well-known profes- 
sor of criminal law, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Included in this section are representatives 
from Burma, India, South Africa, and France. 
Later, with the departure of Dr. Radzinowicz to 
reassume his duties in England, we were fortunate 
to have the assistance of his successor, Paul R. 
Amor of France, and also N. Pansegrouw, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Pretoria University, South Africa, 
member of the Division of Social Activities staff. 

The Subcommittee on Probation has held six 
meetings at Lake Success and in New York City. 
At the first meeting extended discussion was car- 
ried on for the purpose of determining the most 
effective ways in which the committee could assist 
the Secretariat. The committee was given an op- 
portunity to hear members of the Secretariat from 
France, Belgium, South Africa, India, Burma, 
Peru, and other countries. In this way, attempt 
was made to inform our committee concerning con- 
ditions with respect to the administration of jus- 
tice, and particularly probation and juvenile courts 
in typical areas of the world. The picture described 
by these officials showed clearly the need for tech- 
nical assistance not only to underdeveloped coun- 
tries but to countries having higher standards of 
social welfare development. After long discussion 
the committee, with the aid of the United Nations 
advisors, decided that its first contribution should 
be a statement of principles and standards of pro- 
bation prevailing in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. It also was decided to divide the commit- 
tee into teams of two members each of whom would 
be assigned separate topics for study and develop- 
ment. An outline of the subjects included in its re- 
port was formulated and the committee thereafter 
proceeded to carry out its assignment. The outline 
will be of interest to probation officers throughout 
the United States. 

I. Definition and Basic Principles 
A. What is probation 


B. Purpose and basic principles 


II. Scope and Selective Process 
A. Investigation 
B. Selection for probation 
C. Intake 
Treatment Process 
A. Objective 
B. Methods of treatment 
1. Planning 
2. Enforcement of conditions 
8. Office reporting 
4. Home visiting 
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5. Restitution and reparation 
6. Other treatment 
7. Utilizing community resources 
C. Casework skills 
1. Interviewing 
2. Case recording 
3. Promotion of mutual respect—understand- 
ing—confidence 
4. Developing insight 
5. Use of authority 
. Case load assignments 
Evaluation—case supervision 
. Violations—termination and discharge 
After care 
. Evaluation of results 
ualifications, Selection, and Training of Proba- 
tion Personnel 
. Qualifications for probation service 
. Selection 
. Training 
1. Pre-service training 
2. In-service training 
D. Need for personnel 
E. Use of volunteers 
V. Administration of the Probation System 
. Basic legal authority 
. Structural organization of probation depart- 
ments 
. Appointment of probation officers—salaries 
. Administration of services 
. Clinical facilities 
. Clerical services 
. Collection of monies 
. Record keeping 
Co-operation with other agencies 


Following a series of meetings the group reports 
were assembled and submitted to an editorial com- 
mittee of which Dr. John Otto Reinemann was 
chairman. This subcommittee was assisted by 
Charles L. Chute, former Executive Director of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, who 
acted as editorial consultant. The group reports 
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were finally integrated and formalized into a final - 


report which was submitted to the United Nations 
Secretariat several months ago. This report, which 
will ultimately go to the respective United Nations 
agencies, will in all likelihood finally appear as a 
part of the United Nations report on the subject of 
probation administration. 


Future Plans 


The submission of the statement of principles 
and standards has not ended the work of the Sub- 
committee on Probation. At a recent meeting at 
Lake Success, the United Nations Secretariat in- 
vited the committee to continue and to expand its 
activities. In order to provide even broader repre- 
sentation additional members were appointed: 

C. Wilson Anderson, Director, The Family Court 
for New Castle County, Wilmington, Delaware 

Richard A. Chappell, Chief of the Division of 
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Probation, Administrative Office of the U. S. 
Courts, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George H. Dession, Professor of Law, Yale 
University 

Karl Holton, Director, California Youth Author- 
ity, Sacramento, California 

Judge Justine Wise Polier, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City 

James D. H. Reefer, Chief Parole Officer, Divi- 
sion of Sccial Service, Municipal Court Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Mrs. Sophia Robison, Professor of Social Work, 
New York School of Social Work, New York City 

Specifically, the Secretariat has asked the com- 
mittee for advice concerning the following matters: 

1. Formulation of specific plans for organiz- 
ing probation systems in underdeveloped areas 
where no probation systems exist and where the 
development of social services is still in its initial 
stages. 

2. Methods of developing probation systems in 
countries with highly developed social services 
and which have drafted legislation on probation 
but have not yet had experience in organizing 
probation systems. 

Since the request for this further assistance has 
been made, a subcommittee headed by Dr. Reine- 
mann has been at work studying the problem and 
will in the near future submit a report which it is 
hoped will outline the steps that should be taken 
to stimulate the development of probation systems 
and, perhaps, juvenile courts in countries that 
come within the categories described above. The 
committee is working closely with the United 
Nations Secretariat and is being assisted by Dr. 
E. Galway. 

The story of this Subcommittee on Probation 
which represents only a minute part of the United 
Nations effort is, nevertheless, evidence of the 
ability of this world-wide organization to enlist 
the voluntary co-operation and services of people 
throughout the world in the furtherance of its 
program of world peace and betterment. Probation 
administrators in the United States will be glad 
to know that the principles, procedures, and ex- 
perience which they have laboriously and success- 
fully established and acquired throughout 7 dec- 
ades of administration are now being made avail- 
able to other nations throughout the world in the 
interest of world stability and progress. 
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Are Correctional Schools Evil or Are We? 


By HARRISON ALLEN Doss, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


UBLIC INSTITUTIONS for the care and training 
Pes delinquent youth occupy an unsavory 

position in public thinking. Some of these 
correctional schools lately have taken a hard 
beating. Others get by with restricted programs 
or have had sufficient luck, thus far, to escape 
sensational exposure. Causes of this general dis- 
rest should be carefully examined. Many dire con- 
ditions can and must be prevented. 

It is a social misfortune that the physical, 
mental, and social well-being of so many impor- 
tant children is jeopardized countrywide because 
of this unnecessary plight. We must face, with 
intelligence and determination, the personal and 
community loss it represents and recognize the 
threat this is to our best welfare—individually 
and nationally. Fortunately, many of these detri- 
mental conditions can be materially altered. 


Where Does Responsibiltiy Rest? 


Something constructive and lasting must be 
done to counteract such individual and group peril. 
Persons everywhere have a lasting stake in the 
grave issues confronting states in the matter of 
their training schools. This becomes a public issue 
too significant to go unattended any longer. We 
presently react to this social predicament like the 
proverbial ostrich and foolishly “bury our heads 
in the sand.” 

Citizens themselves are, on the whole, respon- 
sible for what delinquent children in these resi- 
dential school programs commonly encounter. 
People must carry realistically the blame for the 
harm they do these girls and boys and set about 
modifying, in a concrete way, discreditable condi- 
tions. Co-operative effort should be made to wipe 
out this ominous situation. 

The attempt to shift an obligation as socially 
imperative as this one to a few scapegoats is 
expensive and degrading. Institution superin- 
tendents, along with their staffs, carry a great 
deal of undeserved criticism and disfavor because 
“the buck” is passed to them so freely. It is high 
time to take a new approach and place the respon- 
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sibility where it rightfully belongs. This ought to 
lead to better achievements. 

The public is constantly kept conscious of the 
fact that here is an important social institution 
functioning poorly. Communities are informed 
in a dramatic way of disgraceful conditions 
through newspapers, broadcasts, and movies. 
Nevertheless, there are few people who see yet 
why they are guilty for not protesting vigorously 
the substandard care that is provided these unfor- 
tunate children. This indifference invites an un- 
necessary waste of human resources. It can have 
social consequence of immeasurable importance. 

This brief article tells why citizens back home 
should be thoroughly awakened. Reasons are 
given for some institutional shortcomings. There 
could be a far-reaching modification of the 
present limitation ; that is, if everyone tried intelli- 
gently to effect a genuine improvement. 

Too much is said currently about what is 
happening. Too little is done to stop costly mis- 
takes from getting started. Impairment of the 
personal and social status of these growing and 
developing children who should become happy and 
healthy citizens is a serious matter. The viewpoints 
expressed here stress why this correctional school 
problem has great moment, personally and socially, 
and they suggest something definite to be done 
about it collectively. 


Is It All Failure? 


Shocking events at these residential schools 
have broken ruthlessly into the news many times. 
Unruly boys have been killed by their caretakers 
so as to preserve the semblance of law and order. 
Emotionally sick girls end their life to escape in- 
tolerable institutional living. The rape of cottage 
mothers has been attempted and other sex viola- 
tions are said to be rampant. Aggressive gangs in 
institutions beat to death other boys they dislike. 
Wanton destruction of valuable state property is 
heralded. Runaways are bitterly denounced, be- 
cause of the additional threat they make to public 
safety. 
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Tragic incidents like these stimulate a great 
deal of interest. However, they also confuse and 
misguide social thinking and response. Real prob- 
lems are likely to be lost from sight. There is, 
moreover, hazard in generalizing from a few 
particulars. It is disconcerting that so much 
public opinion and planning about “reform 
schools” stem from an emotional account of occa- 
sional gross violations. 

Legislative commissions to investigate condi- 
tions are belatedly instituted. Agitated civic and 
church organizations pass high-sounding resolu- 
tions demanding immediate changes (usually in 
personnel). Strong editorials and colorful feature 
stories try hard to crystallize community dis- 
approval. Sightseeing tours to correctional schools 
are arranged. These intend to let people experience 
some “inside” conditions. 

Fruitful activity occasionally is instigated by 
this fanfare and loud trumpeting. The usefulness 
of this sporadic effort, however, could be enhanced ; 
that is, if less expression were given to super- 
ficial symptoms. More energy must be spent assur- 
ing attention to the influential factors that rest 
inevitably underneath. 

Basic causes of these hurtful institutional con- 
ditions need to be ferreted out. Psychological and 
sociological reasons for such happenings must be 
better understood and heeded generally. This 
seems a feasible directive. This goal will be 
reached, easier and more certainly, when the 
intrinsic worth of every child commands sufficient 
social respect nationally. We still value cheaply 
the life and welfare of American children, de- 
linquent ones particularly. 

It is important to stop and stress a special point 
that commonly goes unnoticed. This is the fact 
that a correctional school frequently does help 
many needy children. Personal progress is achieved 
there, even in the face of great odds. This change 
is seldom recognized, and what the school has 
helped the child to accomplish is little appreciated 
by the fickle public. Boys and girls who manage 
to get along satisfactorily in these institutions 
receive no acclaim. The hard-wrought gains they 
make are lost from view. Conspicuous failures 
usurp the stage so completely. 

The probability of allowing the negatives in the 
correctional school picture to overshadow positives 
is considerable. Detrimental attitudes come from 
this negative kind of psychology. These lessen 
the likelihood of productive guidance. Positive 
institutional characteristics are to be found; that 
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is, if the attempt to find them is diligently made. 
These must be taken hold of more consistently ; 
and they could be usefully extended, if there were 
the right kind of social vision and sponsorship 
in every community. 

It is readily forgotten that these promising 
traits in institutional care and training for selected 
children do persist. Such aspects should come into 
play more commonly. This would happen oftener, 
if they were not so outshone by the distasteful 
qualities that most people prefer to have empha- 
sized. This may be for reasons of a deepset psycho- 
logical kind. 


What Importance Has the Over-All Quality? 


The problem of correctional school care should 
be looked upon first as a whole. Subsequently, 
functional segments that claim special recognition 
can be evaluated separately with profit. Any one 
of these has enough potency to modify substan- 
tially the usefulness of any rehabilitative service. 
However, it should never be thought of as an in- 
dependent cause, operating alone. 

The crux of determining success or failure in 
institutions is finding out what the whole program 
affords. What does it mean totally to these special 
boys and girls? A new, greater factor is bound to 
appear when an institution is considered in this 
comprehensive manner; that is, wholly. 

This composite quality has greater influence, 
socially and psychologically, than considering the 
sum one gets from calculating the limitations and 
strengths that separate components entail. The 
value of approaching social problems this holistic 
way recommends generous use of this method. 
This is so, if we are truly anxious to meet issues 
satisfactorily. It is infrequently done in this 
meaningful way. 

The concept of wholes, as used here, should have 
a brief explanation for purpose of clarity. It 
happens that institutions seem better or worse 
to the public eye than they are empirically. One 
explanation is the permeating nature of the over- 
all quality a total child-care institution imparts. 
This influential attribute is difficult to define and 
isolate. Only wholes afford it; it unavoidably 
affects what shall happen, favorably or unfavor- 
ably, to children who live and develop in that 
setting. This general impact prevails, despite 
specific excellencies or weaknesses that the partic- 
ular parts of an institutional program engender. 

It is necessary, therefore, to be aware, on the one 
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hand, of multiple factors; and, on the other, of the 
whole that these uniquely beget. Both enter sub- 
stantially into the “relearning for better living” 
activity of correctional school children. Incorrect 
impressions regarding the efficacy of a correc- 
tional school can arise and magnify falsely, if only 
one of these aspects enters into making the 
evaluation. 

The particular system, or mosaic, that the func- 
tional segments of an institution form, has 
greater influence in determining treatment out- 
comes than do organizational parts. It is the sys- 
tem that these jointly bring into being that 
controls, for the most part, what happens educa- 
tionally to children at state training schools. 

The proper growth and development of boys and 
girls placed there depends mostly upon this syn- 
thetic quality. For example, a juvenile court judge 
makes use of the correctional school (system of 
services) for a particular child’s training, because 
of this encompassing attribute. He counts on pro- 
curing social help for this needy individual because 
he fundamentally believes in the system. It is not 
because the judge has direct knowledge of its 
service-giving parts nor an estimation of their 
worth singly. It is a matter of major consequence, 
therefore, to pay attention to the intangible “tone” 
that is discovered only when wholes are examined 
and given attention. 


When Are Appearances Deceiving? 


The over-all impression that a training school 
for delinquent youth presents depends upon what 
one sees superficially, and upon what is going on 
far inside. However, we are influenced mostly by 
surface characteristics. Unless one is prodded to 
dig deeper, these will supply most of the material 
for passing judgment. 

It is natural that the usual observer should view 
such an institution favorably. Generally, it has a 
pleasant physical setting. The magnitude and 
uniqueness of it incite admiration. In addition, 
there is the practical fact that visitors are usually 
guided by some attaché, who has the acquired 
skill in putting and keeping “the best foot forward.” 

The buildings and grounds of these residential 
schools are almost always kept in excellent shape. 
The orderliness, cleanliness, and spaciousness of 
the whole plant imparts a favorable feeling. It 
seems to offer an unusually conducive environ- 
ment for these particular children, most of whom 
are thought to be economically and culturally de- 


prived, but still appreciative. Living in cottages, 
attending a modern school, having regular re- 
ligious instruction, getting vocational training, 
profiting from the help of specialists—these cul- 
tural opportunities are hard to duplicate. One could 
feel that seemingly superior conditions like these 
might make less favored parents and communi- 
ties grow envious. 

Children, too, look promising and effectively dis- 
ciplined. It is hard to believe that they were once 
court cases requiring commitment. Their manners, 
marching, and self-mastery call forth favorable 
comment. One is impressed by the apparent ease 
these children reveal fitting into a new kind of 
living situation. The impressive manner in which 
older youth guide and counsel those who are 
younger seems uncanny. The service they give 
compensates (so one erroneously thinks) for re- 
ported personnel shortages and the political ap- 
pointees who, the public knows, find their way 
easily into some welfare institutions. 

Careful reflection, however, brings to the front 
other more significant reactions. What are the 
basic needs of these particular children? How well 
are these being satisfied? Has each institutional 
worker the sufficiently professional competency 
that is required to do a successful job? Do the 
psychological aspects of group living affect some 
of these children adversely? What is the meaning 
and cause of the emotional undercurrents one 
senses in institutional living? Why are there re- 
ported so many failures to get along well after 
leaving these training schools? Who gives official 
oversight to these public institutions and how suc- 
cessful is the supervision? Where shall responsi- 
bility for discrepancies and their correction be 
vested? Such questions inevitably arise; each calls 
for a dependable answer. 

Here is where the distinct advantage of viewing 
correctional schools as a whole becomes evident. 
More insight is possible this way; making for a 
better outlook. The closer a complete overview is 
attained, the greater the usefulness such a study 
will have. 


Social wisdom is shown when correctional 
schools are considered macroscopically. This 
method reveals significant issues that often are 
hidden, even when a powerful microscopic lens is 
used. Therefore, it is important for all of us to 
“look upon the forest instead of trees” from time 
to time, when considering the correctional school 
problem. 
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What Can Be the Matter? 


Ten assertions that pertain to the current status 
of correctional schools throughout this Nation 
have been drafted for tentative acceptance. These 
grow out of the writer’s long connection, directly 
and indirectly, with this social work field. Each 
is subject to debate and clarification; this is the 
main reason for presenting them here. If they pro- 
voke reflective thinking, stimulate some research, 
pin down obligation, and bring even a little change 
in the institutional picture this article will have 
been well worth while. 

1. It is asserted that there prevails country- 
wide too little respect for the worth of persons; 
that those who trespass, or appear unpromising, 
get less than the rest; and that this basic lack 
must be rectified. 

2. It is asserted that there are too many chil- 
dren now in correctional schools whose problems 
were long neglected socially and who presently 
have emotional difficulties so advanced that their 
successful handling becomes very complicated and 
uncertain. 

3. It is asserted that an institutional setting 
for delinquents is physically and emotionally un- 
suited for their best growth and development, 
except for a relatively few well-chosen ones. 

4. It is asserted that the great admixture of 
widely differing children in a correctional school 
impairs individual rehabilitation and precipitates 
many individual and group problems; and that each 
institutional admission must be completely 
determined. 

5. It is asserted that it is likely there exists 
nowhere a correctional school staff that is ade- 
quate, competent, and secure enough presently to 
carry fully its responsibility for individuals and 
groups. 

6. It is asserted that there is presently too re- 
stricted knowledge regarding the dynamic nature 
of each delinquent child’s behavior; and that there 
is urgent need for more psychological and soci- 
ological research; but at the same time, even 
greater demand to utilize better that which is 
already known scientifically. 

7. It is asserted that the treatment of most 
children in a correctional school proceeds with 
scant or no biographical information, and with too 
limited guidance at each step; and that society 
would never tolerate any community or person 
treating physically ill children as amateurishly as 
it does those who are ill socially. 
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8. It is asserted that there is too slight tying 
together of all that the institutional staff tries to 
do in behalf of its children; and that essential 
service is lost, because of the lack of a co-ordinated 
segmentalized approach various functional depart- 
ments customarily follow. 

9. It is asserted that many correctional school 
placements for children are badly timed; that re- 
habilitation goals cannot possibly be realized until 
we learn when to start and to end it appropriately ; 
and that convalescent care and training, for most 
of these children, is as crucial as their institutional 
experience and cannot be at all forfeited, without 
hazard and increased social cost. 

10. It is asserted that there prevails in most 
correctional schools too much political domination 
and interference of both a direct and indirect kind ; 
and that only slight progress can be anticipated 
institutionally until this poisonous influence is 
more completely uprooted. 


How Can Change Be Started? 


Any one of the 10 concepts just presented could 
make a suitable starting point for modifying the 
unfavorable status that institutional care for de- 
linquent children now has. Moving ahead effec- 
tively in this, a single respect (hoping to change 
the manner and extent of the influence of that 
factor on the whole situation), could not help but 
influence what happens totally to youths being re- 
educated there. The system, that characterizes the 
particular setting, could be changed to a significant 
degree. , 

The last point of the 10, that is, the consequence 
of political indifference and interference, might 
well be the chief menace facing children country- 
wide in correctional schools. It is chosen as a tell- 
ing example of where specific progress could be 
advantageously made. This does not imply that the 
greatest threat to their welfare are politicians 
themselves. On the contrary, public officials are 
intentionally guilty of doing harm to young state 
wards in few instances. It is rather what is done 
by them indirectly, and perhaps unconsciously, 
that brings about greatest handicaps. 

The basic cause for costly institutional mishaps 
is the indifference of voters. They choose repre- 
sentatives and then fail to inform them adequately 
regarding their wishes, or do not do it at all. It can 
be reasonably held that the ignorance and inertia 
of citizens is at the root of our correctional school 
evil. This is what was referred to earlier when it 
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was urged that we lodge social responsibility for 
this problem where it belongs. Nothing else seems 
as useful as doing this successfully. 

Three specific illustrations are chosen to show 
the influential part politics plays in this matter: 
(1) enacting and continuing restrictive legisla- 
tion; (2) insisting that some institutional staff be 
appointed on other than a merit-selection basis; 
(3) preserving institutional status quo by officially 
discouraging experimental activity at correctional 
schools in order to avert public criticism at election 
time. Evidence to substantiate these points is 
readily available. 

Thoroughgoing investigation should be made 
sometime to determine accurately the full damage 
these deterring political factors do to society, and 
especially do to delinquent youth in publicly ad- 
ministered institutions. At this moment, all that 
can be undertaken is to scan a few highlights. 

1. Restrictive legislation.—This factor shows 
itself in several ways. First, and often the fore- 
most, is the matter of providing an insufficient 
appropriation for operating state institutions ade- 
quately. Only rarely is a legislature disposed to 
supply funds for socially ill children as substan- 
tially as most communities do now for physically 
ill ones who require hospitalization. For example, 
the amount of money that is to supply a few weeks 
care for a child in the pediatrics ward of a Class 
A hospital must be stretched to last a year or more 
if it were to be used for the treament of a child in 
the usual correctional school. 

Second, statutory provisions that are enacted 
by legislatures to administer state schools fre- 
quently have consequential flaws. There is likely 
to be a plan for isolated control and direction that 
is scant and irregular. What is provided sometimes 
is placed in the hands of unqualified supervisory 
officials. Rarely is it legally required that there be 
close interdepartmental co-operation at the state 
capitol or locally. As a result, one finds too little 
functional relationship between these schools and 
state departments of health, education, safety, and 
sometimes even welfare. 

Third, legislation pertaining to family and child 
welfare generally, and to juvenile delinquents par- 
ticularly, is frequently outmoded, indecisive, and 
not well enforced (i.e., juvenile court laws, child 
labor laws, compulsory school attendance laws, 
institution licensing laws, etc.). Each of these, and 
many others, relates directly to the welfare of a 
great number of children. They reflect clearly the 
degree of social awareness that legislators and 


their constituents have about many welfare 
measures. 

While there are important exceptions, it can be 
stated, with certainty, that there prevails country- 
wide far from the best social legislation and public 
administration pertaining to needy children. What 
courts, police, welfare agencies, guidance centers 
and such undertake and accomplish controls 
largely who shall go to the correctional schools. 
Legislative failure that shows itself in community 
welfare planning has a far-reaching effect that is 
both hurtful and expensive. This is something 
about which institutional staffs themselves can 
do little, but about which trustworthy legislators 
could accomplish a great deal. 

2. Political influence on the institutional staff 
directly—This factor deserves careful scrutiny. 
It often relates, more than anything else, to the 
pervading inner spirit of correctional schools 
throughout the Nation. It is an insidious encroach- 
ment that saps, quickly and completely, much of 
the worth from these programs. This has many 
influential facets; and different ones come to the 
fore periodically. These appear sometimes overtly, 
but more often in a subversive manner. The toll 
they exact becomes, at last, dramatically apparent 
and appalling. 

Rather than undertaking even a brief discussion 
of the nature of this influence, it appears wiser to 
list here 10 ways in which it makes a nefarious 
appearance. Taken singly, each example helps ex- 
plain limited local situations. Taken all together, 
these instances furnish a strong indictment of our 
social neglect to control the political component 
of treatment in correctional schools. 

Instances where an incompetent, politically ap- 
pointed superintendent tries to help children and 
his party develop at the same time. 

Instances where a competent superintendent 
tries to re-educate children with a staff, wholly or 
even partially selected on a political basis. 

Instances where an incompetent, politically ap- 
proved superintendent and the same kind of staff 
are wholly unable to cope with the complicated 
problems of delinquent children. 

Instances where a competent superintendent 
must comply with the orders and directions of un- 
qualified political supervisors. 

Instances where a competent superintendent 
must reinstate a discharged employee for political 
reasons. 

Instances where a competent superintendent has 


his institutional budget pared by the legislature, 
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while other politically favored superintendents 
fare unreasonably well. 

Instances where a superintendent and an im- 
portant segment of the staff who have grown in 
their competency are replaced by novices after an 
election. 

Instances where conditions detrimental to chil- 
dren’s welfare are planfully “white-washed” by in- 
fluential political commissions or powerful officials 
so that the public never sees nor debates real issues. 

Instances where an incompetent nonpolitical su- 
perintendent is retained because he has built, at 
great cost, “political fences.” 

Instances where a competent superintendent 
cannot attract new and promising personnel be- 
cause of a distrust generally in public service. 

Such political conditions are of great psycholog- 
ical and sociological moment. Are these inevitable? 
Must they continue? Shall delinquent children be 
“political footballs”? Why do citizens commonly 
allow this laxness? What causes hard won ad- 
vances frequently to slip back? Are there civic 
organizations strong enough to combat these harm- 
ful conditions? Questions like these pose a genuine 
social challenge. They betray, also, a social weak- 
ness too persistent to overlook comfortably. 

3. Political intimidation.—This refers to an 
insidious power over ideas. This is often inimical to 
children’s best growth and development in a cor- 
rectional school setting. It frequently happens that 
progressive child-care plans must be foregone. 
Outside pressure is brought to bear on a forward- 
looking superintendent and his able assistants. 
Some person or group resents and resists construc- 
tive changes in the institution. This opposition often 
is spearheaded by a legislator or petty official. 
Their selfish interest is easy to solicit because here 
is something to capitalize on politically. 

It is a concomitant of change that there should 
ke some upset. In an institution, this expresses 
itself momentarily in an increased restlessness and 
the dissatisfaction of children and staff. The hurt 
and harm are oftentimes more assumed than real. 
Nevertheless, the condition is taken advantage of 
unfavorably. 

Some newspapers are prone to play up these 
internal dissensions and extend adverse criticism 
even further, no matter how unreasonable it is. It 
is usual, and perhaps natural, that those connected 
with politics are especially sensitive to these com- 
plaints. They put forth great effort to hold intact 
an institutional status quo, if they figure that is 
what a vocal constituent or constituency desires. 
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They consider it advantageous to take a reaction- 
ary stand on change and block progress for expe- 
dient reasons. 

There are records of occasions where politicians 
directly interfered with staff planning or com- 
plained to higher supervisory officials without 
warrant. For example, when runaways increase 
in number, or disciplinary control is thought to be 
weak, they point condemning fingers. This is so 
despite the fact that it may be only a transitional 
phase or that which was lost is much less signi- 
ficant than what has been basically gained. Rather 
than finding out what the matter is, they imma- 
turely criticize administrative procedures and pub- 
licly threaten official reprisals. 

Minor politicians take sides, with disgruntled 
employees especially. They champion local trades- 
men who are dissappointed economically. Parents 
persuade them easily to intercede for their chil- 
dren. Institutional gossip and intrigue are welcomed 
by them as effective whips to use. They often pre- 
fer working backhandedly in this manner. Only 
rarely can one be found who will take a positive 
position and definitely support constructive in- 
stitutional revisions. 

Many a correctional school service has been 
totally ruined by little people acting big, and ex- 
ercising unfortunately far more influence than was 
ever meant. Eager politicians speak louder, of- 
tener, and with more determination than do the 
real friends of the correctional school and its 
needy children. The questionable results they get 
can be felt quickly and widely. 

This makes substantial institutional administra- 
tion extremely difficult and uncertain. It dampens 
group enthusiasm and curtails individual effort. 
Upset and sabotage by some persons who care 
more about their own selfish gains than they do 
about children do irreparable damage. It is a pity 
to what extent props are knocked from under hope- 
ful experimentation in institutions by unintelligent 
intrusion. Political intimidation is costly to chil- 
dren, staff, and taxpayers. Somehow or other, it 
appears little minded by those of us who should be 
caring and interceding a lot. 


Is There a Logical Inference? 


A simple conclusion stands out pre-eminently. 
It is this: we must mind our own business. When 
citizen concern is honestly expressed about un- 
healthy conditions in institutions for the care and 
training of delinquent children, it is not just a 
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busy-body intent. There is need of a serious warn- 
ing. The social carelessness we frequently permit 
must be lessened. 

We have a civic obligation to develop better in- 
stitutional safeguards and standards. There must 
be sufficient maturity to stop name calling, ration- 
alization, and escape. The fault is inherently ours. 
It is not these children; not the institutional staff; 
nor the politicians who are chiefly to blame for 
the incompetency of institutional programs. It 
rests on us, as citizens, because we have not been 


tending to our duty properly. Whether correctional 
school care for children will grow better or worse 
nationally depends, to a great extent, on whether 
or not we get wide enough awake socially. 

A corollary of this conclusion is: we can change 
conditions, if we only will. It is immoral that a 
young state ward must be killed or commit suicide 
before citizens realize inwardly their responsi- 
bility. Whenever a correctional school is neglected, 
we are being evil and are in direct league with 
those who are ungodly in other ways. 


Analysis of a Presentence Report. 


By L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Director, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio 


EpitTor’s Note: The following presentation is the 
second of a series of analyses of presentence reports 
and chronological records to appear in FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION. The reports and records selected may or 
may not be examples of good case recording and 
presentence investigation reporting. They are se- 
lected primarily for their value in illustrating basic 
concepts in chronological recording and in the de- 
velopment of presentence investigation reports. 


HE PRESENTENCE REPORT in the case of James 
[snot is a classic example of the pitfalls in- 

to which a probation officer may fall when he 
fails to make an adequate analysis of the problem 
at hand before writing his report. 

The essential purpose of the presentence investi- 
gation is to discover whether the defendant is 
amenable to such supervision as may be provided 
on probation and if he may be expected to re- 
establish himself as a law-abiding member of the 
community. The function of the report is to pre- 
sent the essential social and psychological back- 
ground of the defendant in logical sequence so 
that the court may have a better understanding of 
motivation, and relating these facts to public 
policy determine the type of disposition that will 
best meet the needs of the situation. The report 
itself should logically lead up to the conclusions 
drawn and the recommendation made. 

Criminal behavior has come to be recognized as 
symptomatic behavior. From the diagnostic stand- 


1 To protect the identity of the person studied all identifying data, 


notes the names of persons and locations, have been altered or de- 
leted. 


point the offense assumes importance because it 
tells us that the defendant is disturbed. But it 
does not tell us how he is disturbed. By means of 
the various facilities at our command we are ex- 
pected to make a social and psychological analysis 
of the defendant which will provide the court with 
an understanding of the reasons behind the law 
violation and some recommendation as to the most 
desirable method of dealing with the defendant 
as an individual. The court then weighs our re- 
commendation to determine if it is in keeping 
with public policy and either accepts, rejects, or 
modifies our recommendation. Regardless of the 
action of the court our responsibility is clear— 
it is to present a complete and unbiased report 
of the facts with an analysis based upon sound 
sociological and psychological factors. 

Upon receipt of the case the probation officer 
might logically assume that the trial judge de- 
sired further information concerning the back- 
ground—social and psychological—to the defend- 
ant’s claim to being a conscientious objector. The 
investigation should emphasize inquiry in this 
direction. Two questions present themselves for 
further analysis: (1) Does he have claim to status 
of conscientious objector? (2) If so, how do we 
account for the fact that he did try to enlist only 
9 months before being called up for induction. 


The Presentence Report 


OFFENSE: 


Defendant registered for Selective Service on Septem- 
ber 2, 1944. He shortly thereafter completed Selective 
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Service questionnaire and Conscientious Objector’s form 
47, indicating on each his conscientious objection .to mili- 
tary service in any form, based upon his religious beliefs as 
a member of the ... Church. 

Defendant was placed in Class 1-A by his Local Draft 
Board on September 380, 1944, from which classification 
he filed an appeal. The matter was heard by Appeal Board 
No. 12, and on November 6, 1944, the Appeal Board re- 
tained defendant in the 1-A classification. 

The matter was then referred through the State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service to the Department of Justice for 
conscientious objector investigation by the FBI, follow- 
ing which the defendant was heard by the Department 
of Justice hearing officer for this District. 

Despite defendant’s religious training in the ... 
Church and his background from childhood in a family 
of that faith, and despite his excellent moral character, 
the hearing officer arrived at the conclusion that defend- 
ant “is not deterred from entering military service by the 
fact that such service would materially impinge upon 
his conscience,” and the hearing officer recommended that 
he be classified neither in Class 1-AO nor in Class 4-E. 
The hearing officer’s conclusion apparently rested to a 
considerable extent upon the fact that defendant had made 
application for enlistment in the Army Air Corps in July 
1944, although defendant failed to follow up the application 
because, according to his statement, he reached the con- 
clusion that such was not in keeping with the principles 
of his religious belief. 

After the conscientious objector investigation was com- 
pleted by the FBI and the hearing officer’s report was 
made available to the Appeal Board, that Board retained 
the defendant in Class 1-A. 

On March 31, 1945, defendant was mailed an order to 
report for induction on April 9, 1945, which order he 
failed to obey. He subsequently addressed two letters to 
the Draft Board declaring he felt he had been treated 
unjustly in that he had not been permitted to appeal his 
case to the President of the United States, and that his 
conscience would not permit him to enter military ser- 
vice. He had previously been informed on March 28, 1945, 
by letter from the Draft Board, that an appeal to the Presi- 
dent might not be taken unless one or more members of the 
Appeal Board dissented from the 1-A classification. 

Following defendant’s arraignment he indicated his 
desire to enter the Merchant Marine. In accordance with 
the Court’s request, his Selective Service file was returned 
by the United States Attorney to the Draft Board to per- 
mit the Board to take further action with reference to the 
defendant’s classification if it so desired. 

On June 22, 1945, the defendant was granted a hearing 
by the Draft Board, at which time he stated he felt he 
should be classified as a conscientious objector; also stated 
he wanted to appeal on grounds of family dependency, and 
also advised the Board he wanted to enter the Merchant 
Marine so that he could be at home occasionally to help 
his mother handle business affairs. He indicated to the 
Board at that time he did not want to go to a Civilian 
Public Service Camp. The matter was considered by the 
Board and defendant notified by letter on the same date, 
that the Board was of the opinion the information sub- 
mitted did not warrant a reopening of the classification. 
Defendant was also advised that he was not eligible for 
service in the Merchant Marine inasmuch as he had al- 
ready received an order to report for induction. - 

Defendant returned before the Court on June 25, 1945, 
at which time he entered a plea of nolo contendere. 


PRIOR RECORD: 
None 


FAMILY HISTORY-AND PRESENT HOME CONDITIONS: 


Defendant is the eighth in a sequence of 10 children 
born to... immigrant parents. He is now nearly 19 
years of age, his birth having occurred on August 31, 
1926, in.... He was reared in a poor section of the East 
side of ..., in a district which is largely industrial. 

The home in which the family was reared is a large two- 


story structure, the first floor of which consists of a small 
store in front, with a bakery in the rear. The living quar- 
ters upstairs are moderately well furnished and are kept 
exceptionally clean and in good order. 

_ In the home at present, aside from defendant, are liv- 
ing only his mother and youngest brother, age 9 years. 
Defendant’s father, who had operated a small grocery 
store and bakery for 25 years, died suddenly in March 
1944, of cerebral hemorrhage. He was 55 years of age at 
the time. Defendant’s mother, now 48 years of age, is in 
poor health. A report of a medical examination made in 
September 1944, sets forth her physical condition as of 
that time. 

Mrs. Sholl states at this time she has not been under 
regular medical care during the past 10 months, but re- 
cently received minor treatment at the ... Hospital 
Clinic. A thorough physical examination was not made, 
however, and no report is available. She states she has 
been unable to continue with the business her husband 
left because she is unable to be on her feet more than a 
few moments at a time. 

Other members of the family are as follows: 

Mrs. Verna Gault, defendant’s sister, age 31, married, 
husband in military service, one child age 3 years, living 
in... and operating her own beauty salon, employing 
several assistants. She states if necessary she can make 
some contribution to her mother’s support. 

Joseph Sholl, brother, 30 years of age, married, no chil- 
dren, living in - , employed at Navy Dry Docks part 
time as an engineer, and studying for a doctor’s degree at 
the University of . . . Probation officer was unsuccess- 
ful in reaching him for a statement because of his hours 
of work and university attendance. 

Arnold Sholl, brother, 28 years of age, single, serving 
with the United States Army at present in the Philippine 
Islands as a private first class. 

Mrs. Anna Cameroff, sister, age 26, married, no chil- 
dren, residing in ... to be near her husband, who at 
present is in the Federal Road Camp at . serving a 
sentence for Selective Service violation. 

Ruth Sholl, sister, age 25, single, committed July 2, 1945 
to ... State Hospital, diagnosis “schizophrenia, para- 
noid type, with partial systematized delusions’. 

Paul Sholl, brother, age 23, single, at present an in- 
mate of ... State Hospital, having been committed sev- 
eral years ago on diagnosis of schizophrenia. 

Kathy Sholl, sister, age 22, single, living in... out- 
side parental home, employed and willing to contribute to 
mother’s support. 

Defendant, age 18, single. 

Alfred Sholl, brother, age 17, single, living with relatives 
in Central... , unable to engage in strenuous work 
because of back injury. Alfred has been an out-patient 
of the Orthopedic Hospital Clinic ... , for several years. 
He has not completed high school and will return to his 
mother’s home and enter school again in September. 

Thomas Sholl, brother, age 9, residing with mother. 

The home life throughout the years was characterized 
by constant friction resulting from parents’ desires to 
retain an old-world way of life and to rear their children 
accordingly, and from the children’s natural inclination 
to adopt the mode of life of the community in which they 
were living. 

Orin R. Sheldon, M.D., whose diagnosis of Ruth Sholl 
was quoted above, informed the probation officer that the 
conflict between the parents’ and children’s views was 
probably a contributing factor in the mental breakdown 
of the two family members who are now in state institu- 
tions. It was on advice of this doctor that the younger 
brother, Alfred, left his mother’s home for the time being 
to reside with other relatives. 

Defendant has observed at close hand the mental break- 
down of his brother and sister and is fearful for the wel- 
fare of his two younger brothers unless home conditions 
are changed. 

After the father’s death and while defendant was still 
attending school, his mother made a strenuous effort to 
have the older brother, Arnold, released from military 
service to return home and assume operation of the family 
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business. She was unsuccessful in this regard, and states 
that when Arnold was home on furlough about 5 months 
ago, he told her he had been informed her request was de- 
nied because of the fact defendant, James Sholl, was then 
at home, was 18 years of age, and that he should be de- 
ferred from military service for the purpose of handling 
the business rather than arranging the release of the 
son who was already in the Army. Mrs. Sholl had no means 
of verifying the above information. 

Since the father’s death defendant has operated the 
bakery on a small scale in his spare time, producing only 
enough bread and noodles to satisfy the needs of the 
Church. The income from this source has been meager. 
One delivery truck has been disposed of to assist in meet- 
ing obligations. Three months ago defendant’s mother 
leased part of the bakery and equipment to a party who 
desired to start a chicken-pie business. This should have 
produced a regular income of $150 per month. This amount 
was forthcoming for the first 2 months, but the tenant is 
now delinquent in payment due July 1, and his business 
apparently is not headed for success. The bakery and store 
equipment and fixtures are valued at approximately $6,000 
and the building and real estate are valued at an additional 
$10,000. Mrs. Sholl is indebted only to the extent of $300 on 
two pieces of equipment, aside from current bills such as 
utilities. A total of aproximately $250 is owed her by 
former customers of her husband. 

Despite her poor health, and the problems arising from 
the defendant’s present predicament, Mrs. Sholl desires 
to hold the business together until her other son returns 
from the Army. She pleads to have the defendant allowed 
to remain in her home. 


EDUCATION: 


Defendant graduated from high school early this year. 
He made average grades; was not an outstanding student. 


RELIGION: 


Defendant was reared in the ... faith and the elders 
of the Church attest to his sincerity. 


HEALTH: 


Defendant’s health is good. He passed the preinduction 
physical examination, qualifying for general military 
service. The health of other members of the family is 
good, except as set forth in “Family History.” 


EMPLOYMENT: 


Defendant’s only employment has been assisting his 
father in the bakery and continuing with its operation on 
a meager scale since his father’s death. 


RESOURCES: 


Defendant has no personal resources. Aside from the 
assets of his mother, listed previously, she also owns a 
piece of dilapidated residential property inherited from 


sad father. This property is occupied by relatives, rent 
ree. 


ANALYSIS: 


This is the case of an 18-year-old, native, white, United 
States citizen of . extraction. His refusal to abide 
by orders of his Draft Board has brought him before the 
Court on a Selective Service violation. 

This defendant has been under severe mental and emo- 
tional strain during the last 16 months as a result of his 
father’s sudden death and consequent home and business 
responsibility thrust upon him, and also as a result of 
his relationship with Selective Service. He is regarded 
by all who know him well as honest and sincere, but it 
is evident from his conversation and actions that his 
thinking has become muddled and clouded as the result of 
the strain of recent months. 

In view of his brother’s participation in military serv- 
ice, and his own application for Air Corps duty at one time, 
it is difficult to know whether he would have taken the 
conscientious objector’s stand had it not been for the dom- 
inating influence of his mother, and the home circumstances 
following his father’s death. 


One sister, who asked that her identity not be dis- 
closed, expressed the view that defendant would have en- 
tered military service had it not been for the above cir- 
cumstances. She believes that if he could get a more object- 
tive view of the situation he would be willing to enter the 
Army under a 1-A classification, for noncombatant ser- 


vice. 

Dr. Sheldon indicated he would like to go into this mat- . 
ter and sound out the trve basis for defendant’s stand, 
and expects to talk at length with defendant before he 
appears for sentence. 

The question of such reclassification was discussed with 
the clerk of the Draft Board who, in turn, talked with the 
chairman of the Board, and advised the probation officer 
the Draft Board is not interested in giving the case any 
further consideration. The attitude of the Board is en- 
tirely unsympathetic in this connection because “this re- 
gistrant has been evading the draft for nearly a year.” 

One sister expressed the view that more consideration 
should be given the defendant than his mother, and 
placed the major responsibility for defendant’s present 
position on the mother’s attitude of domination. In view 
of the experience of two other members of the family, this 
sister fears the defendant may become mentally ill unless 
he can be relieved of the mental and emotional strain under 
which he has lived for so many months. 

Although defendant is to be admired for his strong 
sense of responsibility toward his mother and her welfare, 
it seems apparent from the circumstances of other mem- 
bers of the family that such responsibility can be shared 
ene by them, and the defendant relieved of this bur- 

en. 

If, after consultation with Dr. Sheldon, the defendant 
should be willing to enter military service, the probation 
officer feels that despite the Draft Board’s position the 
matter should again be referred to that body for fur- 
ther consideration. 


RECOMMENDATION : 


Probation officer desires to make no recommendation 
at this time, but will report further to the Court follow- 
ing defendant’s consultation with the doctor, and prior 
to date of sentence. 


Analysis of the Presentence Report 


Sources of information.—The sources of infor- 
mation appear to be adequate. All available mem- 
bers of the family were interviewed as well as 
elders of the church, the family physician, and of 
course the defendant himself. The selective service 
board records and Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion records were consulted. 

Offense.—As a statement for a case history this 
is good. As a statement for a report to the court 
it is too wordy and contains much detail that is 
not pertinent at this stage of the case. Since total 
length of the report is important with some judges 
who object to reading too lengthy statements, this 
is a logical place to reduce detail to a minimum 
since the court is already informed of the details 
of the offense. 

Defendant’s statement.—A statement by the de- 
fendant is lacking. The investigation of the proba- 
tion officer should place its emphasis in a differ- 
ent direction than that of the criminal investiga- 
tion. It is to be presumed that the interviews held 
during the course of the investigation will lead 
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the defendant to greater insight into his problem. 
A section of the report should be devoted to giv- 
ing the point of view of the defendant as it was 
at the outset of the investigation and also as it may 
have changed during the course of the interviews. 
In reading this report one has the feeling that the 
probation officer’s opinion of the defendant and 
evaluation of him have been determined by collat- 
eral informants, insufficient attention having been 
given to the defendant himself. 

Family history—The family history is ade- 
quate so far as other members of the family are 
concerned. A vivid picture is drawn of . im- 
migrant parents rearing their children in the new 
world. Within the family itself there is evidence 
of conflict and strife—a condition well substan- 
tiated by interviews with other members of the 
family. It is the well-known struggle between old- 
world ideas of the parents and the new-world ideas 
of the children. Competent medical testimony is 
introduced to give weight to the possibility that 
this conflict was largely responsible for the mental 
breakdown of two of the siblings. A third was sent 
to live with relatives to avoid the strain of this 
conflict. The defendant himself recognized the ser- 
iousness of the situation and expressed fear for 
the future of his younger brother still remaining at 
home. The dominating position of the mother is 
well brought out. Her dominance over the defen- 
dant is clearly indicated but not adequately eval- 
uated in the conclusions of the report. 

Likewise, there is a failure to evaluate the de- 
fendant’s true feelings about family loyality and 
maternal dependence. The record states that he 
emphasized the need for him to remain at home 
to run the business and support his mother. It 
also states he felt he was needed at home to look 
after the welfare of the younger brother who 
seemed to be reacting adversely to the strain of 
conflict between the mores of the community and 
those of the mother. However, there is no attempt 
to relate these three facts and to evaluate them 
in terms of their influence on his behavior. 

Defendant’s personal history.—In this the re- 
port is weak. In fact one is struck by the absence 
of an analysis of the defendant’s early religious 
training which would have a bearing on his claim 
to conscientious objector status; and his present 
attitude toward the teachings of his youth. We 
learn that he is a member of the . church. 
But in the report we learn nothing of the religious 

* Epitor’s Note: It should be pointed out that the court and the 


community may have been quite familiar with the cultural back- 
ground and religious tenets of the sect. 
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teachings of this sect.2 Elsewhere in the file, but 
not recorded in the report to the court, we find 
information proving that its members have for 
generations been conscientious objectors and their 
migration to the United States was based upon the 
freedom from enforced military service which 
they would find here. There is, therefore, clear evi- 
dence that members have the principle of not bear- 
ing arms as part of their teachings and life. The 
report states that elders of the church “attested 
to his sincerity.” It can therefore be assumed 
that the defendant was brought up in the teachings 
of the church and gave at least outward evidence 
of subscribing to its principles. Thus he did have 
a claim to conscientious objector status. 

We are then faced with the question of whether 
he retained his belief in later years. An exhaustive 
inquiry should have been conducted in this di- 
rection. The defendant should have been closely 
questioned on it. Associates might have thrown 
additional light on his thinking and actions. The 
report, however, fails to indicate that this area 
was investigated at all. The entire matter of re- 
ligious training, attitudes toward such training, 
and in particular his attitude toward bearing arms 
is omitted from the report. 

Turning to the second question raised at the out- 
set how can we account for his attempt to enlist 
only 9 months prior to being called for induction? 
And why did he fail to complete his enlistment at 
that time? Is this in conflict with his claim to be- 
ing a conscientious objector and does it destroy 
the validity of his claim? 

That this action is in conflict with his claim to 
being a conscientious objector is obvious. However, 
it does not destroy the validity of his claim. The 
report already has indicated that the boy was 
brought up in an atmosphere of struggle—strug- 
gle between the ideas of the old world and the new. 
Military service was most certainly a part of this 
conflict. A young man of good physical develop- 
ment living in daily contact with American youth 
responding to the call to war amid waving flags 
and beating drums but daily passing up that call 
because of religious convictions is indeed a pathe- 
tic sight. He becomes the subject of taunts and 
jeers. Few can withstand it. It is entirely possible 
that in a fit of rebellion against his earlier teach- 
ings he determined to make voluntary application 
for service only to repent his action when it came 
to the attention of his mother and other members 
of his church who had so long exerted an influence 
over his life. Here again, however, the record is 
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silent and our observations above are merely 
conjecture. There is no indication that this matter 
was taken up with the defendant. There is no eval- 
uation of the deep religious conflict which may 
have been taking place in this young man’s life 
and no statement that there was no such con- 
flict. 

To evaluate the situation adequately the investi- 
gation should have included an exhaustive inquiry 
into his early teachings, inquiry into present at- 
titude, and evaluation of intelligence to determine 
his basic ability to reconcile early teachings with 
current experience. 

Conclusion.—The experienced worker, reading 
between the lines of this report, sees an individual 
who though not warranting a psychiatric diagno- 
sis of unstable personality has nevertheless been 
subjected to a life of severe conflict. He is torn 
between the old- and new-world conflict of ideas. 
A rigid early training has apparently determined 
his final course after conflicting efforts to digress 
trom it. However, an accurate evaluation is diffi- 
cult because of the lack of information in the areas 
indicated. Emphasis in the reporting has been 
placed upon the action of the defendant—not on 
the thinking of the defendant and the factors that 
determined his action. 


Letter to the Editor 


EpITor’s NOTE: In response to an inquiry from the 
editors of FEDERAL PROBATION as to the identity of 
“The Cockleburr” who speaks his piece in each issue 
of The Prison World, the following statement has 
been received from the managing editor of that jour- 
nal. We are pleased to present it here for whatever 
comfort and enlightenment it might give to those who 
are as much intrigued as are we by The Cockleburr’s 
anonymity and his broad knowledge of the correc- 
tional field. 


The Cockleburr Speaks. . . to The Prison World 
(Or, the A B C’s of a Biting Penologist) 


The Managing Editor of The Prison World is happy to 
accept the invitation of the editors of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
our illustrious contemporary and, we might add, sometime 
competitor, to spread the gospel of Who is Not the Cockle- 
burr! 

It pains us to think that readers of FEDERAL PROBATION 
are in the dark as to the identity of the The Cockleburr, the 
far-famed critic, jester, and “know-all” contributor to The 
Prison World. We hasten to say, however, that all but five 
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The report does not justify the analysis made 
by the probation officer. 


Court Disposition and Outcome 


The defendant was sentenced to the custody 
of the Attorney General for a period of 1 year and 
1 day. The Federal Prison Camp at Tucson, Ari- 
zona, was designated by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons as the place of confinement. While in cus- 
tody James’ case was heard by a special panel of 
the Selective Service Board. He was again classi- 
fied in Class 1-A. He refused the classification, 
still insisting he should be in Class 4-E. He ex- 
pressed a willingness, however, to take a preinduc- 
tion physical examination. 

Six months after his commitment James was 
granted a parole hearing at which time he in- 
dicated his willingness to accept employment at 
$50 a month at a place which was 150 miles from 
his home. Subsequent to the hearing but prior to 
learning of the Board’s decision he informed the 
institution officials that he would decline to accept 
parole unless permitted to live with or near his 
mother. He also felt that he would have a clearer 
conscience going out on a conditional release than 
on parole. He was conditionally released the fol- 
lowing May and completed the period of super- 
vision without incident. 


readers of the The American Prison Association’s publica- 
tion are equally in the dark. 

A decade ago we had a Cockleburr (and a mighty good 
one) but the problems of wartime and the curtailment of 
paper, and other publication necessities, forced us to cease 
publishing his pointed comments. Responding to many re- 
quests and inquiries, The Cockleburr (a new one, this time) 
again came upon the scene with our September-October 
1947 issue. Since that time we have been besieged from all 
corners—and we do mean all corners—to divulge his (or is 
it her?) identity. 

The first column read in each issue of The Prison World 
is, naturally, The Cockleburr. Not only by avid penologists 
(some who fear The Cockleburr may catch up with them) 
but also by printers in the publication shop of the Journal 
who would, ordinarily, not be thought of as amateur penolo- 
gists. Yes, even the carriers of Uncle Sam’s mail, to say 
nothing of inmates who clean up the warden’s office—they 
all read The Cockleburr before the ink is dry. 

What about the A B C’s? 

Well, we’ve been: Abused, Berated, Commended, De- 
nounced, Effervesced (!), Felicitated, Goaded, Hocus-Po- 
cused, Importuned, Jinxed, Kicked, Lambasted, Mobbed (at 
various Congresses of Correction!), Nailed (in hotel coffee 
shops, with Who is The Cockleburr?), Ostracized, Perse- 
cuted (not prosecuted, yet!), Queried, Rewarded, Scolded, 
Twitted, Ulcerated (worrying about this chap Cockleburr), 
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Vacillating (shall we tell—or shall we not?), Waggish, 
X-communicated (almost!), Yowling (about The Cockle- 
burr’s virtues), and Zany, about the whole thing. 

But let’s be serious for a moment. FEDERAL PROBATION 
again asks, Who Is The Cockleburr? Our immediate answer 
would be—he’s one of the best-kept secrets of the penologi- 
cal world. Still in serious vein, we’d say truthfully, not more 
than three professionals, and two clerical workers know his 
identity. The latter two think we’re being quite childish 
about the whole thing—but we like it! 

The Cockleburr, our good friends of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
is a widely known authority in the field of penology. He 
gets around, he can write (need we say), and he names 
names. He spares no one when it comes to constructive crit- 
icism and, as far as we are concerned, he has full and 
complete freedom in what he says. Not once in the more 
than 3 years of publication has his material been edited in 
any way. His relationship to the field covers more than 20 
years of close observation and practical experience. Believe 
us, he knows whereof he speaks. 

Who is he? We ain’t talkin’ when it comes to this ques- 
tion. However, we’ll use the A B C system again, and say 
that he is not: 


Alexander, Myrl O’Grady, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Bennett, Jim Price, Charlie 
Cass, E. R. Quinn, Roland 


Chappell, Dick Reckless, Walter 


Dale, Tim 
Evjen, Vic (perish the 
thought!) 
Frank, Ben 
Glattke, Arthur 
Hagan, Joe 
Iverson, Reuben 
Johnstone, Eddie 
Kinsella, Nina 
Lewisohn, Sam 
MacCormick, Austin 
Norman, Sherwood 


Sharp, Ted 
Turnbladh, Will 
Utecht, L. F. 

Votaw, Roy 

Wallack, Walter 

Wright, R. J. 

X-(we don’t know a 
single peno logist 
with X 

Youell, Rice 

Zemans, Gene 


The Cockleburr speaks as an individual, and the sponsors 
of The Prison World do not necessarily go along with his 
comments. We’ve been called to task more than once on this 
point. He writes as our official needler, and is good for what 
ails the penological field. 

We will be glad to hear from readers of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION who may care to strike up an argument with our 
os; alia hold on to your hats if you do. You’re in 

or it! 

Thanks, FEDERAL PROBATION, for this opportunity to talk 
about The Cockleburr. We’re glad you like him—and he 
enjoys his anonymity. 

—" look now, but The Cockleburr might be in your 
office! 
ROBERTS J. WRIGHT 
Managing Editor, The Prison World 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. May probation be granted where the statute violated 
prescribes a mandatory sentence? If so, must the mandatory 
sentence be imposed when probation is revoked? 


It is assumed that the questioner had in mind such stat- 
utes as Section 2114, Title 18, United States Code, which 
carries a mandatory sentence of 25 years’ imprisonment on 
conviction of assault with intent to rob a custodian of 
mail, money or other property of the United States, if 
such custodian is wounded or his life placed in jeopardy 
by the use of a dangerous weapon. If imprisonment is im- 
posed in such a case it is the mandate of the statute that the 
court assess 25 years, no more and no less.* But there is 
another group of statutes which prescribe an arbitrary 
minimum punishment upon conviction. More than a score 
of statutes of this type are found in Title 26, relating to 
distilled spirits and narcotics. A few set minimum impris- 
onment at 3 months and also specify a minimum fine. The 
rest range in minimum punishment from not less than a 
fine of $500 and not less than 6 months’ imprisonment for 
unlawful canceling of revenue stamps (Sec. 2806) to a 
“penalty not less than $10,000 or imprisonment of not less 
than 5 years, or both,” for violation of the statutes relating 
to opium (Sec. 2570). 

A mandate must be regarded as a command, leaving no 
choice to him who carries it out. Consequently it is no less 
a legislative mandate to fix imprisonment at not less than 
3 months in one statute than it is to direct an absolute 25 
years’ imprisonment in another. Both comprise mandatory 


*In the writer’s acquaintance with Title 18, this statute is the only one 
of its kind in that Title. 


sentences because the courts are bound to observe the leg- 
islative direction without deviation. Nevertheless, none of 
this class of statutes contains language indicative of legis- 
lative intent to deny to the courts the right to invoke the 
provisions of the Probation Act to offenders thereunder. 
And that Act itself bars its benefits only when the offenses 
perpetrated are punishable by death or life imprisonment. 
Some may contend that the single unequivocal direction in 
Section 2114, supra, “shall be imprisoned 25 years” pre- 
cludes any other course of action by the courts. However, 
if our premise be correct, viz., that a fixed minimum im- 
prisonment is mandatory in the same sense as a fixed flat 
term of imprisonment, such a contention becomes unten- 
able unless, of course, the proponents thereof were pre- 
pared to urge similarly that violations of statutes setting 
minimum imprisonment placed the offenders beyond the 
pale of probation. Such a position, in our opinion, would 
be void of adequate defense because contrary to the clear 
language of the Probation Act exempting only offenses 
punishable by death or life imprisonment from its benefits. 
The answer to both parts of the question is “Yes.” 


2. An alleged probation violator is arrested under a war- 
rant issued by another judicial district. Jurisdiction is then 
transferred to the district of arrest which again places the 
probationer under supervision. What is the status of the 
warrant? 

The ordinary function of any warrant of arrest is to au- 
thorize apprehension and secure lawful custody of the per- 
son named in the warrant. That accomplished, the warrant 
is functus officio and usually serves no further purpose. Its 
force has been spent. Continuing custody thereafter rests 
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basically upon the charge or charges under which the war- 
rant originated. Readers will be generally aware of the 
judicially settled principle that irregularities in the war- 
rant will not defeat subsequent court proceedings. 

When the transferor court in this question yielded juris- 
diction the subject of the warrant was already in custody. 
During the elapsed time between arrest and transfer of 
jurisdiction the warrant was prima facie evidence of lawful 
custody because nothing was pending against the proba- 
tioner in the district of arrest prior to transfer of jurisdic- 
tion. With the latter event the usefulness of the warrant 
came to an end. That the transferee court, after hearing, 
again ordered probation supervision evidences further sup- 
port of the proposition that the warrant was dead for all 
purposes. Obviously it could not be put to later use for two 
very good reasons. The first is that the transferor court 
which issued it would no longer have jurisdiction; the sec- 
ond, that it would antedate the subsequent order of proba- 
tion by the transferee court. 


3. Where execution of sentence has been suspended and 
jurisdiction is subsequently transferred may the transferee 
court impose a sentence longer than the original sentence 
if probation is revoked? 

Pertinent to this query, and conclusive as well, are the 
following excerpts from Section 3653, as amended: 


“Thereupon the court for the district to which juris- 
diction is transferred shall have all power with re- 
spect to the probationer that was previously possessed 
by the court for the district from which the transfer is 
made, etc. * * * 

“Thereupon the court (having jurisdiction) may re- 
voke the probation and require him to serve the sen- 
tence imposed, or any lesser sentence,” etc. 


It is manifest from the above citations that every suc- 
cessive transferee court acquires the same power over the 
probationer as had by the original court, but not one whit 
more. The second quotation limits the period of imprison- 
ment to that first imposed, or less, in conformity with the 
rule laid down in Roberts v. United States, 320 U. S. 264. 
Consequently, neither the original court nor any court to 
which jurisdiction is afterward transferred may increase 
the sentence first pronounced with execution thereof sus- 
pended. If the transferee courts had in fact more power 
than the court of origin there would be fewer transfers 
even on the part of well-intentioned probationers. 


4. A court imposed 2 years’ imprisonment, suspended 
execution and granted probation for 5 years in January, 
1947. Twenty-seven months later the court entered an order 
reading that “the sentence of probation * * * is hereby ter- 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“First Degree Murder—A Workable Definition,” by Keith 
W. Blinn (March-April 1950). The author, a member of 
the bar in Wisconsin, Tennessee, and Missouri, and pro- 
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minated, subject to the provisions in Section 725, Title 18, 
and the defendant is released from further supervision by 
the Probation Officer.” In these circumstances may probation 
be revoked thereafter within the original 5-year period? 


The precise question of power to revoke probation after 
affirmative termination of probation has apparently been 
tested only once. There the power to do so was sustained. 
See Crowder v. Aderhold, 46 F. (2d) 357. In that case, the 
probation period first fixed by the court and thereafter ter- 
minated by court order had not expired when rearrest and 
revocation occurred. That fact is largely determinative of 
the answer to the above question. 

The conclusion reached in Crowder v. Aderhold, that pro- 
bation could be revoked lawfully notwithstanding the court’s 
order terminating probation, seems to have turned upon the 
reasoning that inasmuch as Section 725 authorized arrest 
and revocation at any time after the probation period but 
within the maximum period of sentence imposable, it fol- 
lowed all the more that the power to do so surely existed 
during the probation period originally fixed by the court. 
That reasoning has a sound ring and the principle appears 
to apply with equal force to the shortened period of power 
prescribed by Section 3563, successor to Section 725. The 
present statute requires issuance of a warrant within the 
maximum 5-year probation period set by Section 3561, and 
then only for violation of probation occurring within the 
probation period fixed by the court, which may be less than 
5 years. So, if the doctrine of Crowder v. Aderhold is in- 
voked, the result is that where a fixed probation period is 
terminated by court order prior to its expiration the court’s 
power to arrest and revoke for violation occurring during 
such fixed period is not lost until the 5 year period expires. 
Therefore, under the factual situation which provoked the 
question here presented the conclusion is that power is resi- 
dent in the court to revoke probation until January 1952, 
for violation occurring before that date. 

The same conclusion flows from another source. The 
order which terminated the “sentence of probation” con- 
tains three declarations. First, it terminated the “sentence 
of probation.” Secondly, it vacated the requirement of re- 
porting to the probation officer. Thirdly, it reserved the 
right to issue a warrant within the maximum term of im- 
prisonment imposable. The first and second of these are 
clearly akin. Through them the court merely announced ces- 
sation of active probation, and no more. If by those two pro- 
visions the court had intended to sever itself from all future 
power over the probationer the third provision whereby it 
reserved the right to take later action for cause would have 
constituted surplusage. The intent is clear and that reser- 
vation, perhaps unnecessarily included, now stands to dis- 
prove the proposition that the court through the order 
divested itself of power to take action subsequently. 


fessor of law at the University of North Dakota since 1946, 
is well qualified by reason of his training and experience to 
discuss the legal aspects of such an intriguing subject as 
murder. Admitting that it is the duty of the legal profes- 
sion and the courts to interpret and apply the statutes 
enacted by the various state legislatures with respect to 
this type of offense, nevertheless the author concedes that 
all too frequently both the bar and the bench have been 
careless and inexact in the use of terms defining murder 
in the first degree. The development of the law in the state 
of North Dakota is cited as an example of this confusion. 
It is demonstrated that the state law defining murder di- 
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vides itself into three categories: (1) where perpetrated 
by means of poison, or lying in wait, or by torture; (2) 
where murder results from the commission of certain speci- 
fied felonies of violence—sodomy, rape, mayhem, arson, 
robbery, and burglary; and (3) when it is by any wilful, 
deliberate, or premeditated killing. The author points out 
that under the common law the distinguishing characteris- 
tic between murder and manslaughter was the existence of 
“malice aforethought” in the former and the absence of it 
in the latter. It is noteworthy that under the law “malice 
aforethought” is deemed to be a condition of the mind in 
which one unlawfully and voluntarily does a serious bodily 
injury to another in wilful disregard of his legal rights, 
or does a cruel act voluntarily without excuse, justification, 
or extenuation. This is in contradistinction to the layman’s 
conception that malice aforethought stems from personal 
hatred or revenge. A cursory review of the statutes of 
various states defining “murder” reflects a wide variety of 
conduct which may constitute this offense in the highest 
degree. The chief problem in many states is the inability 
of the respective “supreme courts” to agree on the exact 
meaning and interpretation of the qualifying words—‘“wil- 
ful,” “deliberate,” and “premeditated.” Many courts have 
ruled that these words are synonymous, yet they are not 
only distinct mental acts, but one act succeeds the other, and 
therefore they cannot be construed as synchronous. A case 
is cited in which the Kansas Supreme Court illustrated 
that it might be possible for the accused to have thought 
the matter over and decided to kill another, and then sud- 
denly come upon the victim and commit the homicide in the 
heat of passion, so that it could be said to have been «om- 
mitted premeditatedly, but not deliberately. It is demon- 
strated that in the laws of North Dakota the qualifying 
words—“wilful,” “deliberate,” and “premeditated” are con- 
nected with the disjunctive “or” rather than the conjunc- 
tive “and.” Thus it is concluded that in homicides committed 
with “malice aforethought” sufficient to constitute murder 
and with a degree of “intent” sufficiently deliberate and 
premeditated to call for the highest degree of punishment, 
that the use of the disjunctive “or” has proved more work- 
able at the trial court level with a jury than the conjunctive 
“and” so widely used in many state jurisdictions. The dis- 
junctive “or” obviates the necessity for complicated instruc- 
tions to the jury to give distinct meanings to the three 
different terms, since all of the elements—“wilfulness,” 
“deliberation,” and “premeditation” do not necessarily have 
to be present, but if anyone of them is present, it is suffi- 
cient when the disjunctive “or” is used. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“An Evaluation of the Aversion Treatment of Alcohol- 
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6 months and again a year after the original treatment. 

Formal psychotherapy is not attempted at the Shadel 
Sanitarium; however, it is believed that a large part of the 
treatment is psychological. The suggestive effect of the con- 
ditioning sessions, the sympathetic attitude of the staff, 
the effect of patients on each other, discussion with the 
patients of their problems, and the efforts of a practical 
nature to rehabilitate the patient in his job, with his family, 
and in his recreations are all considered important aids to 
the conditioning therapy. Alcoholic patients need and bene- 
fit greatly from strong moral support in their determina- 
tion to stop drinking. The entire staff of the institution is 
trained to administer psychotherapy along the lines of re- 
assurance, praise, and encouragement. 

A survey was made of more than 4,000 patients treated 
during the 13-year period ending in October 1948. Forty- 
four percent had remained totally abstinent since their 
first treatment; 23 percent had remained abstinent for 10 
years or longer after their first treatment; of those who 
relapsed and were retreated, 39 percent were abstinent 
since their last treatment. The authors computed an over- 
all abstinence rate of 51 percent for the period covered by 
the survey. 

It is believed that the conditioned-reflex treatment is of 
value primarily for the advantageously circumstanced type 
of alcoholic patient. It probably does not offer much hope 
to the inadequate, skid-row type and is inapplicable to those 
alcoholics who do not admit their problem or, if they do, 
refuse to make an effort to help themselves. 


“Psychotherapy of the Problem Drinker,” by Benjamin 
H. Gottesfeld, M.D. and H. Leon Yager, M.S. (June 1950). 
From the beginning of modern history the problem drinker 
has existed as an individual entity within our society. For 
the most part, the problem drinker responds to inner psy- 
chological needs which may be associated with dependency 
traits, immaturity reactions, anxiety or hysterical re- 
sponses; the combination of some or all of these factors 
creates the soil of habituation. 

Before the development of the so-called alcoholic depen- 
dency, the problem drinker has a problem personality struc- 
ture. The term “character neurosis” is sometimes used to 
describe the behavior set of the problem drinker. The drift 
into alcohol addiction and habituation appears to be an 
environmentally determined conditioning process. 

To suggest that there is a unitary or single approach to 
therapy is to overlook the breadth of the problem. After 
discussion of four specific therapeutic techniques—the psy- 
chotherapeutic approach, parallel physical therapy and 
chemotherapy, family management and substitute-sublima- 
tive therapy—the authors describe the “total push” idea. 
They state “Experience at the Hartford Clinic of the Com- 
mission on Alcoholism reveals that the combined teamwork 
of hospital, outpatient department, social worker, and psy- 
chiatrist can contribute most to the ultimate needs of the 
patient by utilizing a well-organized program of psycho- 
therapy associated with counseling and physical medicine.” 


ism,” by Frederick Lemere, M.D. and Walter L. Voegtlin, 
M.D. (June 1950). This article describes briefly the philoso- 
phy and functioning of the Shadel Sanitarium, a Seattle, 
Washington, hospital devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of alcoholism. 

Although many factors enter into the total therapeutic 
situation, the cornerstone of the treatment of Shadel-Sani- 
tarium is the conditioned-reflex technique, to create an aver- 
sion to the sight, taste, smell, and thought of alcoholic 
beverages. Essentially it consists of producing nausea and 
the vomiting of alcoholic drinks by the administration of 
emetine. It is absolutely essential that the alcoholic bever- 
age be drunk slightly before the onset of the nausea and 
vomiting due to emetine, otherwise a true conditioning can- 
not be obtained. Each treatment session lasts from 30 min- 
utes to 1 hour, and the number of treatments may vary 
from four to six, usually one every alternate day. The aver- 
age length of hospitalization for this treatment is 10 days. 
The aversion to alcohol is re-enforced by one or two re- 
conditioning treatments at any time that the patient has a 
recurrence of the desire to drink, or routinely at the end of 
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Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Community’s Responsibility to the Jail,” by Robert 
L. Chase (July-August 1950). Mr. Chase is managing editor 
of the Rocky Mountain News in Denver and recently spoke 
to jailers and peace officers assembled at an institute held 
in the Denver County Jail. His talk was candid, frank, 
fair, and extremely informative and what he said about 
the jail situation in Denver could well apply to many other 
localities. The article is challenging and interesting and 
should be read by all citizens everywhere. Space will permit 
only a brief summary of the problem here. In short, Mr. 
Chase says a community meets its responsibility to its jail 
only when it provides (1) an adequate physical plant meet- 
ing all health, sanitation, and segregation requirements; 
(2) a program for salvaging the persons “entrusted to the 
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jail”—including work program; (3) a carefully selected 
and properly trained staff; and (4) a constant and careful 
watching over the jail to see that the jailer does his duty. 
The community must do all these things to meet its re- 
sponsibility. 

“New Vistas in Prison Planning,” by Harry Schwartz 
(July-August 1950). The author reviews briefly the history 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, its objectives and en- 
deavors to develop new ideas, and its industrial program. 
He credits architect Alfred Hopkins with making great 
strides in developing functional prison plants. Then he 
gives an excellent review and appraisal of the Handbook 
of Correctional Institution Designs and Construction, re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Prisons. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Placement from the Child’s Viewpoint,” by Leontine 
Young (June 1950). It is not infrequent that persons in 
correctional social work, as is the case with this reviewer, 
meet adolescent children who have turned to delinquent 
behavior and whose past histories reveal numerous foster 
home placements. This type of case history in the delin- 
quency field may confirm quite clearly the line of reasoning 
developed by Leontine Young in this article, that, althougha 
child’s natural home may be tragically bad, the practice of 
ruthlessly taking him out of his natural home and coldly 
and objectively “trying” him first in one and then another 
of several foster homes can be perhaps more devastating 
in the life of the child than the ill effects of the bad or in- 
adequate natural parents. 

For a foster home or adoptive placement to be successful, 
the child’s viewpoint and feelings must be understood and 
respected. The emotional needs of the child for security and 
for being wanted must be reckoned with. We adults often- 
times blithely talk about the confusion, unhappiness, and 
insecurity of the modern world, but we fail to take cogni- 
zance of the much greater confusion and unhappiness 
wrought upon a child who is moved about from foster home 
to foster home with complete disregard for his own emo- 
tional need for security. The author quite appropriately 
emphasizes the hazards of indiscreet placements by refer- 
ring to a statement made by one child who, in the process of 
replacement, well expressed his bitterness thus, “The social 
workers are the bat and I’m just the ball they sock from 
one place to another.” ; 

Constructively, the author through case history illustra- 
tion and discussion reveals how successful foster homes 
and adoptive placements can be made by the social worker’s 
understanding the emotional needs of the child and the 
child’s viewpoint. She expresses this problem quite suc- 
cinctly when she says, “We have the power to place him 
physically even against his will and desire, but there our 
power ends—sometimes disastrously.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“School Mental Hygiene—A Public Health Approach,” by 
Jack Hertzman, M.D. (July 1950). This is the presentation 
by Dr. Hertzman of his 9 years’ experience with school 
mental hygiene work in Cincinnati, Ohio. He begins his 
article by the statement that a public health mental hygiene 
approach in the school system has three aspects: (1) It is 
important to evolve methods for mass screening in order 
to pick up the individuals with problems quickly and 
promptly; (2) The school mental hygiene staff is concerned 


with the development of dynamic understanding by all the 
people in the school system responsible for the child’s wel- 
fare; and (3) The psychiatric personnel are responsible 
for the teaching of mental hygiene concepts in the schools. 
Dr. Hertzman then proceeds with a historical survey of 
the development of these three aspects of a school mental 
hygiene program in 9 years in Cincinnati. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting history and one from which we can learn 
many things by the mistakes and success of others. He 
summarizes the progress which has been made in Cincin- 
nati in these three areas as follows: (1) A good beginning 
has been made for developing mass screening. He points 
out that the Cincinnati method has the virtue of simplicity, 
ease of administration, and minimum burden for the teach- 
ers. (2) In the area of curriculum, definite progress has 
been made. Cincinnati now has a credit course in mental hy- 
giene for high school seniors. There is a prospect in the 
near future of introducing mental hygiene into the elemen- 
tary school’s course of study. (3) One of the chief concerns 
of the mental hygiene staff has been the development of 
dynamic understanding by all of the people in the school 
system responsible for the child’s welfare. Much progress 
has been made in this area. The greatest advances in un- 
derstanding and acceptance have been made with adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel. He comments that with 
the elementary school principals progress has been slow. 
In the opinion of your reviewer this group is the one upon 
whom the most attention needs to be concentrated. They are 
the vital people in the chain of command in influencing the 
attitude and behavior of any school system. The elementary 
school principal has a great need to have called to his at- 
tention his function as personnel manager in his school and 
his ability to set the emotional tone of the environment in 
which so many children spend so much of their time. 
Another very important point made by Dr. Hertzman in 
this regard is that formal and’ didactic lectures have little 
value in teaching people these concepts of dynamic under- 
standing and that the approach is necessarily one of a per- 
son-to-person contact between the mental hygienist and the 
administrative individual whom he wishes to influence. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Role of the Psychiatrist in a Probation Agency,” by 
Samuel Sasselman, M.D. (March 1950). The work of a pro- 
bation agency can be improved and expanded with the aid 
of psychiatric services, since the agency and the psychiat- 
rist have similar goals; namely, to bring about a happy 
adjustment of certain individuals in society. It is not 


enough to have a psychiatrist on call “. . . who can be 
summoned to write magical psychoanalytic formulations, 
or to arrive at omnipotent decisions. . .” Rather it is 


essential that the psychiatrist be a participating, co-oper- 
ating worker-member of the probation staff with definite 
tasks. The author gives a refreshing, simple definition of 
psychotherapy as “. . . a process in which the less anxious 
one helps the more anxious one to become less anxious.” 

The methods of psychiatric consultative work with types 
of probation clients are illustrated. Collaboration of all 
professional skills, of which the psychiatrist’s is but one, 
to be effective requires that social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, probation officers, judges, and all who are 
involved in a case, think out the problems presented before 
adjudication is made, for otherwise the good work of one 
may be lost by the unsocial, unpsychological actions taken 
by another. 

“Delinquency Is Normal Behavior,” by Hertha Tarrasch, 
M.D. (July 1950). We must recognize that “every child has 
a delinquency potential” and, like adults, has strong, selfish 
impulses and demands which may be frustrated by our 
social codes. The child’s instinctive imitation of his parents 
and others may lead to conflict. The delinquent child is 
often the victim of an unhappy marriage. Should he re- 
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semble one of his parents he may be expected to possess 
the same undesirable traits and personality of that 
member, and consequently be deprived of the under- 
standing, affection, and attention needed. This cruel re- 
jection results in tensions, fears, and insecurity, if not 
utter hopelessness. 

When children learn that while their parents and others 
are teaching them one lesson, expecting them to live up to 
it, they are doing exactly the opposite themselves, they 
find it difficult to trust the adult, and naturally build up 
protective defense mechanism. Compensatory reactions to 
anxiety and insecurity then may be expressed in stealing, 
lying, bed-wetting, or sex misbehavior. 

“Sending a child to an institution is the most expensive 
way of dealing with his problem” and often results in 
doing more harm than good. The stigma of an insiitutional 
record will handicap the child forever. The institution 
seldom treats the illness which brought the child there. 
Without proper study, investigation, and a wise handling 
of the whole situation the child will continue in trouble. 
The author contends that the causes of misbehavior must 
be found, the remedy must be applied to the child, parents, 
school, courts, and all agencies of the community in a 
spirit of sincere co-operation. This requires that the public 
itself be educated as to the needs of children, the values 
of child guidance, and other tested methods of delinquency 
prevention. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Got Any Delinquent Friends?” (Changing Times, June 
1950). This is an excellent interpretive article on the 
sponsoring of delinquent boys by volunteer citizens. The 
Society of Sponsors has available men who are not “pro- 
fessional do-gooders” nor “flaming reformers” but men 
who are interested in making themselves available a day 
or 2 a month to boys who can profit by their interest, 
advice, and attention. The technique of sponsorship is 
best explained in the case history of a boy who was 
sponsored by an understanding, tolerant doctor whom the 
boy could trust to stick with him even afier an attempted 
escape. The Society of Sponsors, located in Washington, 
D.C., has more than 3800 men and women serving as spon- 
sors mostly for boys and girls committed to the four 
juvenile institutions in the District of Columbia. 

“You Be the Judge” (New York World-Telegram, June 
1959). It is always gratifying to read well-written inter- 
pretive articles on probation and parole. In this series 
Robert H. Prall selects cases from the files of the probation 
office of the Court of General Sessions in New York City. 
In each article a case history was presented with the 
reader having the opportunity to decide on the proper 
sentence. By turning to another page in the newspaper 
the reader could learn of the actual outcome of the case. 
These articles interpreted the entire court process from 
presentence investigation to probation supervision and 
showed the various community resources that are brought 
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into play in determining what disposition should be made 
in each case. 

“Inside Women’s Prison,” by Virginia Kellogg (Colliers, 
sune 3, 1950). The writer, a former newspaperwoman, 
entered a large eastern state prison as a prisoner to obtain 
authentic material for a movie script (scenario). Her 
description of what she saw and experienced is not for 
squeamish readers. She describes this and other state 
prisons as “crime universities for young women, in which 
adolescent newcomers are given courses by experts in 
evildoing and then are returned to society with a hatred of 
the law that is guaranteed to bring them back to the uni- 
versity for postgraduate work.” 

The writer visited other women’s prisons and found the 
same nauseating pattern of sadistic, dishonest matrons 
and crime syndicates competing for “hustlers” (prosti- 
tutes) and “boosters (shoplifters).” The syndicates oper- 
ate with inside contacts who recruit youthful offenders. 

The writer is alarmed by her realization that the condi- 
tions she witnessed were typical and that few of us know 
what’s going on in our own backyards. She recommends 
that American clubwomen force state legislatures to en- 
force minimum standards such as segregation of youthful 
offenders and confirmed violators, adequate psychiatric 
staffs, trade training, and a merit system with minimum 
educational and personality requirements. 


“Criminal at Large,” by John Bartlow Martin (Saturday 
Evening Post, May 27, 1950). This article is the incredible 
case history of a professional criminal who never had a 
chance because of his miserable experiences with corrupt 
police, politically controlled courts, and graft-ridden pris- 
ons. There does not seem to be more than one honest, whole- 
some contact in Sam Davis’ life history. Placed on proba- 
tion for burglary by a politically controlled judge during 
the preprohibition era, he later is sent to a reformatory 
where he experiences brutal beatings, solitary confine- 
ment, and the ice bath. In 1924 he is released to a corrupt 
parole officer who shakes him down regularly. He gets a job 
but loses it because he is an ex-convict. Sam’s reversals 
read like a nightmarish dream. He is irresistibly drawn 
into gangsterism and the Syndicate. He runs the gamut of 
law-breaking, enjoying immunity and protection because 
of fixed cops. But, although he had the police paid off, he 
didn’t fix the politician and he gets a penitentiary sentence. 
He is paroled to an incorruptible parole officer this time 
and is sent back as a violator. The article concludes with 
Sam moralizing that it’s foolish to steal for a living but if 
the right chance comes along he’ll still make a dollar the 
dishonest way. This type of sensational article has wide 
reader appeal but certainly makes for adverse public 
relations in the correctional field. It tends to confirm the 
fears and suspicions that many readers have about proba- 
tion, parole, and prisons. It is to be hoped that the Post 
readers do not consider the conditions described as being 
typical. 

“The Need for Prison Groups” (The A.A. Grapevine, July 
1859). A probationer brought this Alcoholics Anonymous 
magazine to the probation office calling particular atten- 
tion to the article on A.A. in prisons. The anonymous 
article tells of the progress that A.A. has made in various 
prisons. It quotes Austin H. MacCormick of the Osborne 
Association as saying that prison officials are deeply grate- 
ful for the contribution that A.A. has made in the job of 
salvaging human lives. 


The best part of our knowledge is that which teaches us where knowledge 


leaves off and ignorance begins. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Useful Encyclopedia on Crime 


Encyclopedia of Criminology. Edited by Vernon 
C. Branham, M.D. and Samuel B. Kutash, Ph.D. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 
527. $12.00. 


This volume represents a valiant and, to this reviewer, 
a fairly successful attempt to produce a practical one- 
volume guide to the field of crime, criminal law, and 
correction. Its articles run from “Abandonment,” “Abduc- 
tion,” and “Abortion,” to “World Penal Systems,” and 
“Youth Correction Authority Plan.” The first three are 
typical of the many brief unsigned pieces which are 
essentially legal definitions and seem generally adequate— 
if one does not mind their being based almost exclusively 
on New York State laws. 

The longer articles are signed and most of them are 
excellent summary documents which give evidence of con- 
siderable time, thought, and care on the part of the group 
of university professors, judges, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, etc., who prepared them. 

Perhaps the tone and character of the book can best be 
indicated by listing a few of the articles which this reviewer 
considered particularly worth while: Augusta F. Bronner, 
“Behavior Clinics”; Louis P. Thorpe, “Control of Delin- 
quency and Crime”; Nicholas Atlas, “Criminal Law and 
Procedure”; Raymond Corsini, “Criminal Psychology”; 
Michael J. Pescor, “Drug Addiction”; Albert Morris, 
“Penal Reform” and “Changing Concepts of Crime”; 
Walter C. Reckless, “Penology and Corrections’; Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, “Follow-up Studies”; Herman G. 
Canady, “The Negro in Crime”; Edwin J. Lukas, “Pre- 
vention of Crime”; Marshall B. Clinard, “Prison Systems”; 
Irving W. Halpern, “Probation”; G. I. Giardini, “Parole”; 
and Edwin H. Sutherland, “White Collar Criminal.” 

Many of the subjects of the signed articles represent 
the respective writers’ areas of particular interest, which 
makes them the more interesting. Naturally there is over- 
lapping and also expressions of widely varying viewpoints. 
Since variation in viewpoint seems properly to point up 
the complexity of the field of crime and crime treatment, 
its expression seems all to the good. 

This reviewer was pleased to find in Walter C. Reckless’ 
“Penology and Correction” article a fine argument against 
the “separatist movement” in corrections. Reckless claims 
“there is no justification for limiting the field of corrections 
to the adult and for excluding the juvenile.” He points out 
that “there is no good practice in juvenile probation, 
juvenile parole, juvenile training schools, which would not 

e good practice in and applicable to adult probation, 
parole, and correctional institutions.” Also he reminds us 
that “there are just as many adult correctional institutions 
as there are training schools for juveniles displaying good 
practices.” 

Probation and parole people will be challenged by the 
statement of Louis P. Thorpe’s “Control of Delinquency 
and Crime” that “little improvement can be anticipated 
from parole and probation as long as the individual is 
returned either to a community in which former delin- 
quency-producing situations remain unchanged or to a 
conflicting culture in which he is unable to find status, 
companionship, recognition, and other essential personal 
satisfactions.” Those connected with institutions for juve- 
nile delinquents will find no cheer in Thorpe’s statement 
that “there is little logic in expecting the state to be 
successful in preventing or correcting antisocial behavicr 
in instances where the family, the school, and other commu- 
nity organizations have previously been unsuccessful.” 


There are, of course, articles which are not so satis- 
factory. For example, “Classification of Offenders” tells 
about classification without actually describing it, and has 
nothing at all to say about the work of a classification 
committee in a modern correctional institution. Also it 
makes no mention of the recent work of the Committee 
on Classification and Case Work of the American Prison 
Association, or of the excellent “Handbook on Classification 
in Correctional Institutions” prepared by this committee 
and published in 1947. The article on the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation also is out of date; it presents 1943 
statistics and emphasizes the organization’s wartime activ- 
ities. “Military Criminology” tells much about military 
law but fails to mention the Army and Navy’s correctional 
programs and their extensive development during and 
since the recent war. There is no specific articie on jails, 
which seems unfortunate, though material on jails can be 
located through the index in several of the articles. 

The index is adequate and, at the beginning of the book, 
there is a list of the 61 contributors. However, one must 
search through the volume to discover which article or 
articles any particular contributor wrote. Each article is 
followed by a list of bibliographical references. 

In summary, this reviewer feels that the editors have 
undertaken an extremely ambitious project, that they have 
produced a genuinely useful volume, and that they deserve 
much credit for their accomplishment. Now if in a few 
years a second edition were published, bringing up to date 
or otherwise revising the articles and bibliographies which 
need it—and the excessive retail price of the book were 
brought down—one would ask for nothing more in a 
handy one-volume encyclopedia of criminology. 


Washington, D. C. HENRY CoE LANPHER 


Correctional Progress at the International Level 


Deliberations of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Congresses; Questions and Answers, 
1872-1935. By Negley K. Teeters. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Bookstore, 1949. Pp. 198. 


The publication of this small volume could hardly be 
more timely: in the summer of this year the twelfth 
International Penal and Penitentiary Congress convened 
in The Hague. Its president is the well-known American 
penologist and correctional worker, Sanford Bates. 
Another American, Professor Thorsten Sellin, just became 
secretary-general of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission in Bern, the parent body of the Congress. 
The United States was represented at the Hague by an 
impressive delegation composed of outstanding leaders in 
the field. If one remembers that the initiator of the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission some 80 years 
ago was also an American, one of the fathers of American 
Penology, Enoch C. Wines, it goes without saying that 
all those engaged in some phase of criminological, penolo- 
gical, or correctional work in this country have good reason 
to be interested in the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission and its Congresses. 

This book gives a brief historical sketch of the organi- 
zation of the Commission and then describes the 
congresses. In each case a brief description of the genera) 
setting of the respective congress is followed by a list of 
questions discussed and the answers or opinions formulated 
by the delegates. 

This is the first time that such a survey of the congresses 
appears in English and makes the intensive work covering 
a period of 80 years truly available to the English-speaking 
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public. So far the proceedings of only three of the con- 
gresses were published in English. A more thorough 
familiarity with specific items can be attained by a search 
for some scattered materials in English which appeared in 
various connections after the congresses. A bibliography 
added to the volume, even only a selected and incomplete 
one, would have made such further study much easier. 

When one reads the book the question comes to mind 
whether the author would have achieved a more meaning- 
ful picture of the development of international penological 
thought if, instead of reproducing the content of the delib- 
erations of each congress, he would have traced the develop- 
ment of the major issues through the 11 congresses. A brief 
description of each congress as a unit could, of course, also 
have been included in the book. On the other hand, the 
book in its present form does serve as reference source as 
to what happened in each of the congresses separately, and 
the reader may elaborate his own observations about the 
gradual historical development of the various issues. There 
certainly is place for another study of the congresses along 
the lines suggested. 

This study will be welcomed heartily by all those who 
believe in progress, rational planning, and the professional 
handling of the problems of delinquency and criminality. 


College Park, Md. PETER LEJINS 


The Concept of Total-Personality in 
Psychiatric Treatment 


Treatment in Psychiatry (2nd. Ed.). By Oskar 
Diethelm, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1950. Pp. 546. $8.50. 


The author of this book has been for many years a 
leading protagonist of the point of view in psychiatry crys- 
tallized by Adolf Meyer. It is a curious paradox that this 
point of view on the one hand has influenced all American 
psychiatry and on the other hand has been abandoned, in 
name, by many if not most psychiatrists. In coining the 
term “psychobiology,” Adolf Meyer presumably intended 
to emphasize the indispensability of the consideration of 
psychological factors in any estimate of total personality. 
He meant to say that biology is not enough with which to 
understand human beings, that psychology and sociology 
are necessarily integral with biology in the proper concept. 
No one takes issue with this today; it is the principal 
gospel of twentieth century psychiatry. 

Why, then, has psychobiology as a term and as a school 
of thought in psychiatry seemed to disappear? Is it because 
psychiatry has so generally absorbed that point of view? Is 
it because there is no longer any difference between psy- 
chiatry and psychobiology so that the latter term is now 
redundant? Or is it because certain extraneous ideas be- 
came attached to the word and idea “psychobiology” which 
led to resistances against it? 

The reviewer is strongly inclined to believe that all three 
of these things happened. Adolf Meyer and his followers, 
including Dr. Diethelm, did much to show that psychology 
cannot be ignored in the study of personality. They thought 
it helped to speak of this as a “psychobiological” point of 
view. But just about the time that Adolf Meyer was intro- 
ducing the word “psychobiology” to refer to a broad con- 
cept, Freud was introducing the word “psychoanalysis” 
to refer to a method for better understanding the psycho- 
logical structure of the personality and also as a word to 
describe a technique for treating some forms of disorga- 
nized personality. It was inevitable that these two con- 
cepts—psychobiology and psychoanalysis—which were 
actually reciprocal and synergistic, should seem to be in 
conflict. Some were attracted by the concept of totality 
which we now emphasize, and some were attracted by the 
fertile yield of a new method. Human nature being what 
it is, psychiatrists tended to cluster about the two foci of 
interest and imagined themselves to be in conflict. Meyer 
himself repeatedly declared that there was no such conflict, 
but he always had reluctance about making a wholehearted, 
unequivocal commitment to the new (psychoanalytic) 
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methods of personality study. Freud, on the other hand, 
never was concerned with total personality concepts and 
ignored Meyer and most other psychiatrists. 

Thus was formed in America a psychoanalytic school 
versus a psychobiological school. Each school has tacitly 
accepted more and more of the points of view of the other 
school. There remain, however, certain scars of the earlier 
battles. For many years only a psychobiologist, that is, 
a psychiatrist who talked about “psychobiology,” could be 
made a professor in a medical school—never a psychiatrist 
who talked about psychoanalysis. In the passing of years, 
however, the situation has been reversed. Actually, most 
good psychiatrists, however they may talk, think in terms 
of both psychobiology and psychoanalysis. The expression 
“total personality concept” has, however, largely replaced 
the term “psychobiology.” 

This second edition of Dr. Diethelm’s book, first published 
in 1936, retains remnants of the psychobiology orientation. 
There is a short chapter on “Distributive Analysis and 
Synthesis” which to this reviewer makes nothing clear. 
There is a longer chapter on psychoanalytic procedure, 
and one on various other psychotherapeutic procedures 
which, while too short to serve as manuals of direction, do 
give an accurate idea of what is meant by these treatment 
methods. An excellent chapter on the study of personality 
is followed by 6 chapters on therapeutic methods; these 6 
chapters are followed by 11 chapters on classical psychiatric 
syndromes with a brief comment and some case illustrations 
of preferred treatment methods applicable. The case his- 
tories show that such cases can be treated, but the descript- 
tion of the treatment methods used does not always make 
the rationale or the technique clear. But this is not entirely 
the fault of the author for certainly no psychiatrist is in 
a position today to speak dogmatically and definitively 
about the treatment of any of these syndromes. 

Three final chapters have been added, one on problems 
in general practice, one on the teaching of psychiatric 
treatment for which the author gives credit to Dr. Thomas 
Rennie, and one on the evaluation of current progress and 
trends which is good but much too short. 

This is a sound book; it will be a useful guide for all 
psychiatric residents. It is much better than the first 
edition; probably the third edition will be better still. By 
that time we all shall have learned more about the subject 
and more completely integrated our specialized points of 
view. 


Topeka, Kans. KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 


Questions Reformative Value of Prisons 


Are Prisons Necessary? By Joseph G. Wilson, 
Ae Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 1950. Pp. 313. 
3.00. 


Men and women are sent to prison not only as punish- 
ment, but for punishment, so states the author. Prisons 
have no reformative value. Individuals who reform do so 
in spite of imprisonment not because of it. We have just 
as much recidivism today as we had under the solitary 
confinement system of the Quakers or the silent work 
system developed at Auburn. Both of these theories were 
once considered the last word in penology. To the author it 
is inconceivable that the artificial environment of even the 
best of prisons can contribute to the reformation of anyone. 
It is punishment, not treatment, to be deprived of freedom 
of movement, to have one’s mail censored, to eat the mon- 
otonous prison fare (even though it may be nutritious), and 
above all to be forcibly celibate. 

Dr. Wilson admits that he cannot answer his own 
question presented in the title. Nevertheless, he pleads, 
even though it may be impractical to abolish prisons at 
the present time, at least we can stop kidding ourselves 
that they have any reformative value. He does make the 
following suggestions for reducing the use of imprisonment 
to a minimum: 

(1) Repeal unnecessary laws such as the Puritanical 
“Blue Laws” especially those pertaining to sex crimes of 
young girls and women; 
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(2) Extend probation to cover some 65 percent of men 
and women offenders who do not need to go to prison; 

(3) Expose another 15 percent of offenders to public 
ridicule which is just as effective or more so than im- 
prisonment as a deterrent; and 

(4) If we must have capital punishment, that will 
dispose of another 5 percent. 

This leaves a residual 15 percent of psychopathic per- 
sonalities who should be segregated permanently in mental 
hospitals or farm colonies. 

The author is very fond of making startling statements 
as an attention arresting technique. This, plus a mixture 
of reminiscences, illustrative case histories, homespun 
philosophy, and intimate descriptions of life in prison 
holds the interest of the reader. One is assured of enter- 
tainment even if unconvinced by the author’s arguments. 
At any rate, probation officers should appreciate his view- 
point because he heartily endorses probation as the most 
sensible approach to the treatment of offenders in the 
light of our present knowledge. 


Lexington, Ky. M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


Preparing the Prisoner for Release 


Handbook on Pre-Release Preparation in Cor- 
rectional Institutions. By the Committee on Classi- 
fication and Case Work of the American Prison 
Association. New York, 1950. Pp. 79. 


With publication of this volume the American Prison 
Association has now issued three handbooks covering sub- 
jects of primary interest to penal administrators interested 
in progressive methods. The first, Manual of Sugyestel 
Standards for a State Correctional System, published in 
1946, provides in concise form an excellent statement of 
principles and suggested policies and procedures in all 
major areas of adult correctional work. The second manual, 
Handbook on Classification in Correctional Institutions, 
published in 1947, furnishes material on which to base 
admission-orientation, classification, and diagnostic center 
programs. 

These earlier publications have been concerned with 
ideas, procedures, and methods which have been in ex- 
istence, to a greater or less extent, for several years. They 
describe programs which had been gradually and carefully 
developed over substantial periods and which have proved 


their worth to many familiar with them. As a result, they” 


were written in a clear, objective, authoritative tone such 
as ordinarily characterizes a manual or handbook. 

This latest volume, however, suffers by comparison with 
its predecessors, probably because it attempts to do what 
a handbook cannot very well do: give the reader a depend- 
able, practical guide to follow in setting up a program, 
when the type of program in question has so far existed 
largely in the realm of ideas and in scattered, piecemeal 
experimental projects. 

In the correctional field we have really only gotten our 
toes wet in the matter of effective selection and preparation 
of persons for removal from “total confinement” to a nor- 
mal degree of freedom in an ordinary community. There is 
no standardization and little in the way of carefully organ- 
ized, research-accompanied parole selection. One of the 
most impoverished areas of correctional literature and 
practice is in the field of release planning. The term “re- 
lease preparation program” is of such new vintage that 
it probably means nothing to the less sophisticated cor- 
rectional worker or to academicians whose contacts with 
the workaday elements in the field are infrequent. 

Correctional institution workers primarily interested in 
treatment have only begun to gain the opportunity to make 
their ideas felt in such aspects of release planning and prep- 
aration as discharge clothing, gratuity, and transportation. 
And with theii inexperience and the newness of their re- 
sponsibility in these matters they have only begun to 
appreciate the many problems and possibilities involved 
in their administration. 

Certainly the time is long past when we should have 
reached a point of greater proficiency in the pre-release 
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aspects of our work. We never have been more obliged to 
burn the midnight oil in an effort to solve the problems 
presented by one of our responsibilities. This handbook 
will have justified itself if it stimulates increased interest 
in solving the problems of release preparation and selection 
for release. Actually it should do more than that. It fur- 
nishes an up-to-date summary of the highlights of the 
subject: the major problems, suggested techniques, methods 
being tried here and there, and some of the theoretical 
considerations behind a program of release selection and 
preparation. 

The handbook covers topics such as parole selection and 
principles of good parole practice; case recording for 
parole selection and planning purposes; elements in de- 
veloping individual release plans; psychological problems 
of men following discharge and during the pre-release 
period; pre-release preparation programs, including special 
housing units, institutions for pre-releasees; representative 
regulations for persons under parole supervision; and types 
of and utilization of community resources in release plan- 
ning and parole supervision. Since the manual is concerned 
with pre-release preparation, there is only very limited 
treatment of parole supervision problems and methods. 

Most of the material presented is valuable and well put, 
and it will represent a helpful resource for correctional 
workers responsible for release planning, parole selection, 
supervision of parolees, or development of release prep- 
aration programs. This reviewer found the organization 
of the material somewhat confusing, perhaps because of 
preconceived notions as to the logical order and relative 
importance of the various phases of the subject. For 
example, there is material concerning parole supervision 
problems and methods scattered through each chapter 
from IV through X. Group counseling programs to prepare 
men psychologically for release are discussed in Chapter 
III and theoretical material on the psychological problems 
of men in the pre-release group is presented in Chapter VI. 
Chapter VIII is devoted to broader programs to ease the 
impact of freedom, such as assignment to pre-release 
housing units or transfer to honor camps. Material on the 
use of community resources is divided somewhat arbitrarily 
into two chapters. 

There is some question as to the effectiveness of the 
manual as a resource for persons in smaller correctional 
systems employing few specially-trained personnel. The 
style and content of the book slant it toward the reader 
who is fairly well acquainted with the subject and inclined 
toward a liberal point of view. Moreover, the illustrative 
material is drawn exclusively from experiences of large 
correctional systems, and no particular effort is made to 
break the subject matter down to make it more useful for 
persons in smaller systems. 

_It is hoped that this Handbook is looked upon as tenta- 
tive by the American Prison Association. Certainly it will 
help to fill a serious gap in correctional literature. But as 
we progress in the development of release preparation 
skills and programs a revised manual, more exhaustive 
and more authoritative, should be prepared. 


Chillicothe, Ohio JOHN J. GALVIN 


Introductory Text in Mental Hygiene 


The Psychology of Development and Personal 
Adjustment. By John E. Anderson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. 720. $3.25. 

Correctional workers, daily confronting the formidable 
task of changing human behavior patterns, often find them- 
selves appalled by the cocksureness and oversimplification 
of some academic writers. They know from experience that 
we still are woefully limited in our knowledge, sufficiently 
so that working with human beings will remain for some 
time to come an art rather than a science. They know that, 
being very far from the hoped-for era of precise measure- 
ment of behavior, the formulae and equations of aspiring 
social scientists represent just so much “whistling in the 
dark.” 


This book is a refreshing deviation from scientific over- 
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pretentiousness. The author modestly states that he wrote 
chiefly “. . . for students, not experts... ” and, specifi- 
cally, for freshmen and sophomores. He also pleads guilty 
to a bit of moralizing when he says in the epilogue, ‘‘Essen- 
tially, the problem of this book has been how a person can 
become a good citizen .. .” 

Thus, one feels throughout the book that the author, as 
a teacher and citizen, makes an honest effort to present 
what little we know without laying claim to an impossible 
Olympian detachedness. The work represents a good all- 
around introductory text for beginners in mental hygiene, 
based as it is on a perusal of available literature. The 
chapter division is orderly and logical, leading the reader 
from the constitutional bases of behavior on to cultural 
conditioning. Particularly welcome is the repeated emphasis 
on the impossibility of separating “nature from nurture.” 
The student quickly is made aware of the artificiality of 
a too narrow departmentalization of science, showing that 
the several disciplines of biology, anthropology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology must heavily contribute and par- 
ticipate to produce any plausible theory of personal develop- 
ment and adjustment. One might wish, in this connection, 
that the author had given a little more credit to the 
Freudian school of psychology for its great impact on our 
thinking and research. 

To seasoned correctional workers, the book offers a read- 
able and well-organized digest of a good deal of modern 
human behavior literature. It also can serve them as a 
reference handbook for a well-written summarization of 
some of their own knowledge gained from practical ex- 
perience and hard knocks. 

Of particular interest is Section 5, dealing with the 
theory of adjustment which presents an adequate and clear 
analysis of such recent material as the works of Lecky, 
Linton, Sherif, Cantril, Masserman, etc. Section 7, which 
brings up to date the most significant contributions on 
so life and marriage, is another important part of the 

ok. 


Detroit, Mich. MAURICE FLOCH 


A Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Criminal Law 


Society and Its Criminals. By Paul Reiwald, 
translated and edited by T. E. James. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1950. Pp. 315. 
$4.50. 


Studies in criminology written from the psychoanalytic 
point of view are neither unfamiliar nor many. Basically 
Paul Reiwald, reader in criminology in the University of 
Geneva, has written a psychoanalytic treatment of criminal 
law and judicial procedure. The book also presents an 
argument for a new approach to law, advocating the scien- 
tific handling of the criminal as a person in place of the 
retaliatory treatment which, according to the author, so- 
ciety today accords the lawbreaker. 

To sum up the author’s main thoughts: Modern criminal 
law is based on emotion and not on reason or science. The 
law is unconsciously designed to permit the release of feel- 
ings of revenge against the violator. Members of the legal 
profession (including jurists) resist a scientific approach 
to crime partly because such an attitude would require get- 
ting to know the criminal closely as a person. Intimate 
contact between society and its criminals threatens to 
awake unconscious asocial impulses in the members of the 
group. Hence the involved, formal, impersonal procedure of 
the law is partly a defense against the anxiety that would 
follow if these unconscious motivations were touched into 
action. The treatment of the murderer particularly is mo- 
tivated further by fear which stems from the fact that 
society projects its own hostile impulses into the criminal. 
Personal guilt is relieved through the punishment of a scape- 
goat. The literature of crime (including the much discussed 
comics) enjoys wide popularity for the reason that it helps 
one to master deeply buried, unconscious aggressive im- 
pulses at the same time that it allows momentary freedom 
from the “shackles of civilization.” 

Like much theoretical material from the pens of psycho- 
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analysts, this book is interesting without promising to be 
of great practical importance. Some of the hypotheses may 
annoy readers who object to this type of reasoning; for 
example, the argument that the historical development of 
the jury system represents an effective revolt against the 
judge-father. On the other hand the notion that the law 
involves unconscious components promises to be verifiable, 
and may have some contribution to make in the day-to-day 
work of the administrator. 


New York City JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


‘Juvenile Court Laws of 60 Countries 


Juvenile Court Laws in Foreign Countries. By 
Anna Kalet Smith. U. 8S. Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation 328, 1949. Pp. 67. 


About one page is given to a summary of the statutory 
provisions for juvenile courts in each of 60 countries. Many 
American readers will be surprised to find that there are 
juvenile courts in so many countries, and still more sur- 
prised to see that the juvenile court laws in most of them 
are so nearly like our own. In many countries in fact, in- 
cluding some of the smallest ones, the law includes practi- 
cally all of the provisions of the Juvenile Court Standards! 
of the United States Children’s Bureau and the National 
Probation and Parole Association. It appears, however, that 
few if any other countries have adopted clearly what we 
call the equity or chancery jurisdiction in cases of children 
who are charged with violating penal laws. Their juvenile 
courts appear rather to be inferior criminal courts as to 
their jurisdiction, with such modifications in procedure as 
requirements for preliminary investigation, for private 
hearings, for supervision in their own homes and placement 
in correctional institutions or family homes instead of com- 
mitments to penal institutions or other penalties which 
may be inflicted upon adults. On the whole, however, read- 
ing the summaries of the juvenile court laws of so many 
countries gives one a feeling that this is one world, that 
intelligent altruistic people all over the globe are concerned 
about child welfare in much the same way as we are, and 
that we in America may take pride that these principles 
of the juvenile court, which originated in our country, 
have been adopted so widely. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot in an introductory paragraph 
points out that “because the accessible material deals 
mainly with the texts of the laws, is has been necessary to 
refrain from discussing the administration of the laws; nor 
has any attempt been made to evaluate them.” From the 
reading of the laws themselves, however, one notes certain 
organizational features which differ conspicuously from 
the American practice. Two of these are of especial interest. 

Instead of a single judge, several persons preside in the 
juvenile courts of a considerable number of countries, a 
majority of them making the decisions. In Switzerland the 
judge calls in two persons and a majority of the panel de- 
cides the cases. In Italy the juvenile court is presided over 
by three persons, two lawyers and the third who must be 
an educator or person experienced in social work. In Mexico 
the court is presided over by an attorney, a physician, and 
a teacher. In Great Britain the children’s court is presided 
over by a panel of three persons, one of whom if possible 
must be a woman. Austria, Brazil, and many other coun- 
tries have similar provisions. The suggestion frequently is 
made that some such administrative device should be 
adopted in the United States. 

Of especial interest to Americans is the fact that there 
are no juvenile courts in Denmark, Finland, Norway, or 
Sweden—at least not in our meaning of the word “court.” 
The powers which a juvenile court would have in cases of 
children are exercised in Denmark by the local child wel- 
fare committees; in Finland by the bureaus of public wel- 
fare; in Norway and Sweden by the local child welfare 
boards throughout the country. These boards and com- 
mittees have exclusive jurisdiction over children up to a 
certain age, usually 15, who violate any provision of the 
penal law, and concurrent jurisdiction with the criminal 
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courts over older minors. They have what in this country 
would be deemed judicial powers and functions. For a full 
description of this system in Sweden, with evaluative com- 
ments, one should read “Sweden’s Substitute for the Juve- 
nile Court” by Thorsten Sellin, in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science for January 
1949. It is interesting to note Dr. Sellin’s comment that 
many persons in Sweden believe that there should be 
regularly established juvenile courts, in addition to their 
present child welfare system. 


New York, N.Y. FRANCIS H. HILLER 


Reports Received 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1420 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., 1950. Pp. 26. This is 
the fourteenth annual report of the Association. It includes 
a comparative study of the volume of serious crime in the 
Nation’s capitol from 1936 to 1949. A special section of 
the report is devoted to the problem of sex offenses. 

Guide for the Family Court. Family Bureau, General 
Secretariat, Supreme Court, Tokyo, Japan. Pp. 16. Family 
courts in Japan were established in January 1949 for ex- 
clusive disposition of domestic relation cases and juvenile 
cases. Printed in English, this pamphlet is a report of 
the family courts as well as a description of its working 
methods. 

Juvenile Court of Honolulu (Annual Report). First 
Judicial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1949. Pp. 98. This is 
an unusually detailed and comprehensive annual report 
covering all phases of the work of this court which was 
established in 1909. The appendix contains extracts from 
the revised laws of Hawaii 1945, as amended, to 1949 re- 
lating to children. 

Minnesota State Division of Public Institutions (Annual 
Report). Department of Social Security, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 1948. Pp. 291. Since 1939 the Division of Public 
Institutions has been a part of the State Department of 
Social Security. This report is the twelfth biennial report 
and covers the period ended June 30, 1948. It includes 
individual reports on all types of institutions; mental hos- 


pitals, penal and correctional institutions, and schools for 
the mentally deficient, the deaf, and the blind. 

National Conference on Citizenship. Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1950. Pp. 82. The proceedings of the second 
special conference on immigration, naturalization, and 
related matters are reprinted in this report. It contains 
addresses on the displaced person, citizenship education, 
and the administration of the immigration laws. 

Pennsylvania Board of Parole (Annual Report). Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa., 1950. Pp. 53. 
This report covers the fiscal year ending May 1949 and 
includes a description of the functions and jurisdiction of 
the Board of Parole as well as the usual statistics covering 
the action of the Board and analysis of case loads. 

Philadelphia County Prison (Annual Report). Board 
of Inspectors, Philadelphia, Pa., 1949. Pp. 96. In addition 
to the usual statistics covering the operation of the various 
departments, this report reprints a series of talks by Dr. 
Baldi, Superintendent, given to the personnel of the 
institution. 

Prison Association of New York (Annual Report). 
Prison Association of New York, 135 East 15th St., New 
York, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 98. This is the official report of the 
New York Prison Association to the State Legislature and 
is printed as a legislative document 1940, No. 42. These 
reports have been made annually since 1845. The report 
contains a number of important recommendations pertain- 
ing to increased unification of the state correctional system, 
expansion of psychiatric services, re-establishment of the 
Central Guard School, improvement of probation services, 
and many other recommendations. 

Probation in Los Angeles County. Los Angeles County 
Probation Officers, Local 685, P. O. Box 1981, Los Angeles 
58, California, 1949. Pp. 18. This pamphlet is a report to 
the County Board of Supervisors analyzing salaries and 
recommending certain salary adjustments for probation 
officers for 1950. 

Strategy. American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Pp. 8. A brief description 
of the aims of this association together with the highlights 
of its program and accomplishments during 1949 are con- 
tained in this pamphlet. 
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Baltimore Establishes Court 
For Youth Ages 16 to 20 


To give youthful offenders as much help as possible in mend- 
ing their ways is the aim of Baltimore’s newly established 
Youth Court which opened October 2. Adopted by the Su- 
preme Bench of Baltimore, the new plan provides for re- 
ferring to the “youth court” all persons 16 through 20. 

Outlining the new court’s aims, Judge Joseph Sherbow 
says: “Special procedures are being adopted to facilitate 
the handling of these cases to avoid, when circumstances 
permit, the confinement of such young persons in jail while 
awaiting trial and to utilize to the highest possible degree 
all available facilities of the medical service and probation 
department of the Supreme Bench in providing the court 
with complete medical and social histories on these young 
offenders.” 

“We hope to make a greater use of ‘probation without 
verdict’,” continued Judge Sherbow, “in order that some 


young offenders may not be stigmatized by a criminal rec- 


ord. When young people in this age group are placed on 
probation, every effort will be made to give them the most 
thorough and helpful probation supervision that is possible.” 
The Supreme Bench of Baltimore arranged for the new 
court with the assistance of probation officials, the State’s 
attorney’s office, and the criminal justice commission. 


APA Adds Library Manual 
To List of Publications 


At the St. Louis Congress of Correction copies of the 
American Prison Association’s Library Manual for Correc- 
tional Institutions were distributed. 

Prepared by the Committee on Institution Libraries, the 
120-page monograph is the fourth of a series published in 
recent years. 

“The prison library provides a first line of defense 
against idleness, apathy, neglect, indifference, and human 
degredation,” comments General Secretary Edward R. Cass 
of the APA in the Preface of the Manual. Penal and cor- 
rectional administrators, he continues, should welcome this 
authoritative handbook on institutional libraries. They will 
find in it practical guides and tested techniques which pio- 
neering prison libraries have organized in their own insti- 
tutions. 

Editor of the Manual is Edwin I. Friedman, supervisor 
of education at the Federal Correctional Institution at Sea- 
goville, Texas. 

Other manuals recently published by the American Prison 
Association are the Manual of Criminal Statistics, the 
Handbook on Classification in Correctional Institutions, and 
the Handbook on Prerelease Preparation in Correctional 
Institutions. 
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Reader’s Digest Offers 
Unsold Copies to Prisons 


The publishers of Reader’s Digest have offered to provide 
penal and correctional institutions with unsold copies of 
each issue. All institutions listed in the Directory of State 
and National Correctional Institutions, published by the 
American Prison Association, have received word from the 
Digest that copies of month-old issues are available in pro- 
portion to one for each group of 30 inmates. 

Inquiries about the plan should be addressed to Miss 
Irene Franz of the Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. In 
writing, mention should be made of the institution’s affilia- 
tion with the American Prison Association. 


Maryland Plans Institution 
For Defective Delinquents 


Maryland will build an institution for confinement of 
defective delinquents and sex psychopaths, according to 
Harold E. Donnell, superintendent of prisons. 

The Maryland General Assembly made an initial appro- 
priation of $1,250,000 for plans and erection of an institu- 
tion that will care for and treat approximately 600 inmates 
needing specialized treatment. 

Superintendent Donnell reports that the institution will 
contain one or more separable units for criminal mental 
defectives who, for the most part, are not psychopathic; 
one or more separable units for criminal emotional defec- 
tives, including some sexual psychopaths of normal and 
above intelligence; and a unit as a diagnostic clinic. A por- 
tion of each unit will be a maximum security division. 

The diagnostic clinic will be available to the courts of 
Maryland for presentence study of prisoners convicted for 
crimes, including those who are believed to be defective. 


Blames Liquor for 40 Percent 
Of All Parole Violations 


“At least 40 percent of men returned to prison for pa- 
role violation can attribute their failure to indulgences 
in alcohol,” according to Robert A. Bush, parole officer at 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan. 

Although no noticeable fluctuation in the number of 
parole violations was noted, “it is apparent,’’ Bush con- 
tends, “that alcohol plays a prominent role in nearly half 
of the cases of violation.” 

“A man going out on parole,” he replied in answer to a 
question whether most parole violators are listed as ex- 
cessive drinkers, “is immediately placed in the position 
of competing with citizens who do not have the handicap 
of a criminal record. Often he feels inadequate and in- 


ferior and when a man is lonely, he often turns to drink 
to find solace.” 


85,000 Attend Texas’ 
Annual Prison Rodeo 


An estimated 85,000 persons paid admission to the nine- 
teenth presentation of what is referred to as the “most 
famous-rodeo on earth,” staged by the Texas Prison System 
in October. The show set a new attendance record, swelling 
the inmate’s educational and recreational fund by more 
than $100,000. 

The Governor of Texas and members of the Texas Legis- 
lature, who attended on invitation of the Prison Board, 
were honored on the opening day. Threatening skies kept 
opening day crowds to a mere 10,000 but the action in the 
arena proved to all that the boast of the toughest stock 
obtainable was not an idle one. One wild bronc alone sent 
two convict cowboys to the hospital and the rest of the 
horses and bulls used in the show proved themselves tougher 
than the toughest of the stripe-clad riders. 

On the second Sunday 20,000 people jammed the prison 
stadium, and on the third Sunday 25,000 crowded the gates. 


Federal Prison Wardens 
Meet at Terre Haute 


Innovation was the keynote this year at the annual con- 
ference of federal prison wardens held at the United States 
Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, October 5 to 7. Fea- 
tured at the conference were demonstrations on the classi- 
fication of prisoners and techniques of interviewing, each 
portraying “what not to do” in classification and interview- 
ing. 

Classification was illustrated by a skit depicting typical 
situations and demonstrating weaknesses which tend to 
creep into classification procedures over a period of time. 
Too much attention to routine, sacrifice of interest in the 
real problem—the man himself—to institutional require- 
ments, “unconscious homage” to customs and tradition, lack 
of imagination, and just plain “missing the ball’ were 
among the weaknesses brought out in the skits. 

The interviewing demonstration, accompanied by care- 
fully prepared narration, presented examples of good and 
bad interviewing practices. A series of five skits illustrated 
ineffective approaches to interviewing. Skits also were given 
emphasizing fundamental principles of good interviewing. 

Scripts for the various skits were prepared by Myrl E. 
Alexander, assistant director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and his staff. The actual demonstrations were con- 
ducted by the Terre Haute penitentiary staff under the 
direction of Associate Warden Mark S. Richmond. 

A number of associate wardens, all of the federal jail 
inspectors, and several guests from foreign countries at- 
tended the conference. Bureau of Prisons officials report 
that the conference was one of the most enlightening and 
productive meetings held by the federal prison system. 
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Federal Prison Magazines 
Receive Honors in Survey 


A prison magazine survey sponsored by the Howard 
Press, published by inmates of the Rhode Island State 
Prison, resulted in top honors for four federal prison publi- 
cations. 

The New Era of Leavenworth Penitentiary received first 
place. The Atlantian of the Atlanta Penitentiary placed 
third, and El Reno Reformatory’s Outlook was fifth. The 
Eagle of the Federal Reformatory for Women, at Alderson, 
W. Va., also placed among the top 10. 

Magazines were judged on format, features, type, news, 
illustrations, and editorials. Officials of the Rhode Island 
— of Education and the public school system acted as 
judges. 


German Officials Comment 
On U. S. Penal Practices 


Three German prison officials who visited the United 
States last year give their impressions of correctional insti- 
tutions and practices in this country in the Zeitschrift fur 
Strafuollzug (Prison Journal), German publication edited 
by German prison officials in the United States Zone. 

Classification of prisoners particularly impressed Dr. 
Helga Einsele, head of the women’s prison at Frankfort. 
She was especially interested in “prisons without fences” 
and believes them to be possible only under a program of 
classification. She observed that prison officials talked with 
prisoners in a “very quiet, respectful, humane, and friendly 
manner.” She felt that the German prison system might 
profit from America’s “spirit of experimentation’”—the 
testing of new solutions to problems. Probation and parole 
among adults are not as yet a part of Germany’s correc- 
tional system, she pointed out. 

Dr. Johannes Kuwatsch, deputy land director of prisons 
at Hesse, was impressed with the construction and facilities 
of institutions, particularly in the federal prison system. 
He believes that recreation is an important feature of the 
over-all educational program and that the maintenance of 
contacts with family and friends is an important contribu- 
tion to the education of prisoners. “Love even for the out- 
cast,” he emphasizes, “should be the motivating force 
behind all educational work.” 

Dr. Gotthilf Flik speaks of the “luxurious amount of 
personnel” and the fact that the institutions of the federal 
prison system are “just as luxurious and excellent.’”’ Com- 
menting on its prison philosophy, Dr. Flik writes: “It is 
really surprising in what a very modern and humane man- 
ner the prison system is handled.” A psychologist by train- 
ing, Dr. Flik expressed that the prisons in the United States 
do not make as full use of psychological tests as do the 
German prisons. 


NYC Police Sponsor Course 
On Preventive Recreation 


How to use recreation to prevent delinquency is the sub- 
ject of a 10-week series of weekly lectures for recreation 
directors of the Police Athletic League of New York City 
which began in October. 

The in-service training course will be given by Ben Solo- 
mon, editor of Youth Leaders Digest and instructor at New 
York University and Springfield College. The lecture course, 
entitled “Preventive Recreation,” is designed to teach how 
organized recreation and the influence of specially trained 
leaders can help reduce delinquency. 

The course shows how recreation leaders can assist chil- 
dren by placing emphasis on improving a boy’s character 
rather than his skill. Leaders will be trained to work on 
the children rather than on making a superior bit of crafts 
work or a championship basketball team. Values in recrea- 
tion are to be emphasized which have importance as life- 
making values. 
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700 Delegates Attend 
80th Prison Congress 


For the second time in its 80-year history, the Annual 
Congress of Correction, sponsored by The American Prison 
Association, met in St. Louis in October. More than 700 
delegates from 46 states and 6 foreign countries attended. 

In the opening address Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois told the delegates that more and bigger prisons 
was not the answer to the crime problem. “For the vast 
majority of cffenders,” he said, “our security lies in train- 
ing and education, rather than in thick, high walls.” 

Correctional programs for most offenders, Governor 
Stevenson pointed out, should be focused on individualized 
treatment and the ultimate return of the offender to his 
home community. He urged the delegates to continue to 
apply newer and progressive alternatives in the treatment 
of prisoners, and remarked that in his state “we have come 
to feel that more extensive use of probation should be made, 
provided the service is clearly accepted by the community 
and high standards of supervision are maintained.” 

Another highlight of the conference was a suggestion 
from the Association’s recently formed Committee on Citi- 
zen Participation, that a national citizens’ council be formed 
to lead public participation in the correctional field. “The 
Congress of Correction should continue to pull down the 
wall between the prisons and the citizens,’”’ the Committee 
reported. This point was re-emphasized by a layman, James 
Finan, an editor of the Reader’s Digest, who referred to 
the temporary period that offenders are under the care of 
penologists. “Aren’t you given these frayed, tattered, ir- 
regular threads of our social fabric and told to rehabilitate 
them so that they can be woven back into the warp and woof 
of the fabric of society, while you are not given any control 
whatever over the broad social: tapestry into which you are 
supposed to weave these rehabilitated threads?” Mr. Finan 
asked. And he added, “That is why you correctional people, 
more than almost any other type of worker for the common 
good must, by the very nature of your goals, cultivate the 
public interest as much as you can.” 

Mr. Finan’s paper will appear in the March 1951 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Joseph E. Ragen, warden of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, Joliet, was elected president of the Association, to 
succeed Envoy J. Stanley Sheppard, Salvation Army Head- 
quarters, New York City. Other officers elected were James 
W. Curran, industrial superintendent of Maryland penal 
institutions; General R. B. Gibson, commissioner of peni- 
tentiaries for the Canadian Department of Justice; Miss 
Nina Kinsella, warden of the Federal Reformatory for 
Women, Alderson, W. Va; Kenyon J. Scudder, superinten- 
dent of the California Institution for Men, Chino; and 
bg al M. Wallack, warden of the Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, 
E. R. Cass was re-elected general secretary, and Roberts 
J. Wright, assistant secretary, and John L. Schoenfeld, 
treasurer. 

The 1951 Congress will be held in Biloxi, Mississippi, and 
at Atlantic City in 1952. 


Elmira Donates 5,481 Pints 
Of Blood to the Red Cross 


A testimonial plaque which the Red Cross presented to 
the inmate population at Elmira, New York, in recognition 
of their record 5,841 pints of blood donated during the 
national blood program, was the highlight of the Reforma- 
tory’s exhibit at the Chemung County Fair. 

The Reformatory’s over-all exhibit was planned to cover 
every phase of institutional activity in order to acquaint 
residents of the county with modern correctional methods 
as practiced by Elmira Reformatory. Most visitois were 
surprised at the high calibre of vocational work being done 
at the institution and the completeness of the educational 
system. 


The art work by prisoners also drew many compliments. 
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5,000 Delegates Attend 
White House Conference 


Five thousand delegates, representing more than 400 
national organizations, attended the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. December 3 to 7, to consider how to provide 
all children with a fair chance to achieve a healthy per- 
sonality. 

First held in 1909, the White House Conference has been 
called every 10 years since by the President in office. Five 
hundred youth were part of the delegation to the 1950 
conference. 

One of the highlights of the conference was the address 
of the President of the United States. “Our form of society 
is strong exactly where dictatorships are weak,” said the 
President. “We believe in self-reliant individuals. That is 
the goal of our system of education and training and that 
is the goal of this conference.” 

Outstanding speakers brought to the eight general ses- 
sions of the conference the essence of what is known about 
healthy personality development. In 31 panels, leaders 
presented more specific information about personality de- 
velopment. At each of the 35 work groups, referred to as 
the “heart of the conference,” delegates dealt concretely 
with problems and issues involved in the attainment of 
the conference. goal. 

Each work group was composed of delegates representing 
varied fields of interest. The recommendations of each work 
group were considered at a final plenary session where plans 
for future action were adopted. 

Elma Phillipson, secretary of the Conference’s Advisory 
Council of National Organizations, will head the follow- 
up staff of the White House Conference. 

Each of the papers given at the general and panel ses- 
sions, and all recommendations and actions of the con- 
ference, will be published and available for distribution. 

That part of the conference relating specifically to the 
prevention and control of delinquency will be summarized 
in the March 1951 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION by Louis 
de Boer, director of State and Local Action on the con- 
ference staff. 


Prisoner’s Cartoons 
Gain Recognition 


Danny Valuskus, inmate artist at Indiana State Prison, 
has sold his comic cartoons to 56 major and minor markets 
and three magazines take his work regularly on assign- 
ment. 

Valuskus started to develop his talents by copying comic- 
book characters while in prison. His work gained recogni- 
tion from Clyde Lamb, nationally-known artist, under 
whom he eventually studied for 3 years. 

The artist has the help of five fellow-inmates who act 
as his gag men and submit ideas for consideration. 


Prisoners Aid in 
Conservation Work 


Michigan’s experiment in using prison labor for conser- 
vation work in state parks and lake regions is being hailed 
as its most successful venture in correctional work under- 
taken in recent years. Under the dual sponsorship of the 
Department of Corrections and the Conservation Depart- 
ment, work which has been neglected since CCC days is 
being renewed. The program includes restocking streams, 
charting game migrations, and treating valuable trees and 
shrubs for blight and disease. 

Interest by various branches of the Federal Government 
in conservation work has prompted state officials to be 
optimistic about future operations of the program. 

Corrections Commissioner Earnest C. Brooks explains 
that work done by prisoners does not compete in any way 
with free labor, adding that inmates are performing only 
work that otherwise would not be done. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“The warden wants you to go over his income tax return, 
Blue-Sky.” 
Reprinted from True, The Man’s Magazine Copyright 1949 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 


Prisoner Fixes 
Own Jail Term 


A confessed thief gave a District of Columbia Municipal 
Court judge some advice about his own sentence and J ba 
George D. Neilson followed it to the letter. 

The defendant, age 29, admitted stealing two overcoats 
and asked the judge to send him to jail “to break the habit.” 

“What would you suggest in the way of a sentence?” a 
surprised Judge Neilson asked. 

“About 50 days,” was the reply. 

“So be it, 50 days,” the judge ordered. 


American Judges Recommend 
Probation to German Courts 


American judges are advocating the establishment of a 
probation system for their courts, said Federal Probation 
Chief Richard A. Chappell on his return from a recent 
trip to the American zone of Germany where he was con- 
sultant on probation procedures under the State Depart- 
ment Exchange Program. Such a service, Mr. Chappell 
pointed out, will serve as a demonstation in the use of 
probation for German courts. 

Probation as a method of treatment for adults is un- 
known to most German judges, Mr. Chappell observed. 
They have difficulty, he found, in reconciling the theory 
of probation with a philosophy of punitive justice. 

During the Nazi regime Germany did not keep pace 
with the developments in the correctional field in other 
countries, Mr. Chappell said. He found that their prisons 
were antiquated in many instances, and that the accepted 
practices of classification, segregation, central feeding in 
cafeteria style, and educational and recreational programs 
as practiced in the United States are not utilized as fully 
as they should be. Many German prisoners, Mr. Chappell 
observed, ate, slept, and worked in their cells. 

Mr. Chappell found that the proportion of persons in 
German prisons is about the same as in the United States. 
He expressed, however, that under normal conditions the 
proportion would be less in Germany. Serious economic 
and social pressures resulting from shortages occasioned 
by the war, and the large number of displaced persons, 
he explained, have tended to increase crime rates in Ger- 
many as well as in a number of other European countries. 
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34 Nations Represented 
At 12th Penal Congress 


Over 300 delegates from 34 nations attended the 
Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary Congress 
at The Hague, August 14 to 20. The United States was 
represented by 20 delegates, the largest group from a single 
country. 

It was announced at the Congress that the functions of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission are 
to be transferred to the Economic and Social Council of 
the United States and that the Commission will be dissolved 
as an intergovernmental organization. The Congress was 
the last to be held under the auspices of the Commission. 

Prior to the Congress, papers on prison problems were 
distributed to each delegate and formed the basis of all the 
discussions. All papers and remarks were given in French 
and English. 

At the close of the Congress the Minister of Justice, in 
the name of Queen Julianna, conferred on Mr. Sanford 
Bates the decoration of Knight Grand Officer of the 
Order of Orange—Nassau in recognition of his achieve- 
ments in prison reform. 

Among those attending the Congress from the United 
States were Sanford Bates, president of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission; James V. Bennett of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, honorary vice president; 
Professor Thorsten Sellin, general secretary; Richard A 


Chappell, chief of the federal probation system; Professor 


and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law School; 
Professor Peter Lejins of the University of Maryland; and 
Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University. 


Lumbercamp Trusties Give 
Milk Rations to Fawn 


Raising a fawn is no easy task even when there’s a 
half-dozen burly lumberjack trusties to do the job. 

Six trusties assigned to the Wilderness Camp of Michi- 
gan’s Department of Corrections, have given up their daily 
milk ration to feed the 3-week-old fawn found 2 weeks 
ago in nearby woods. 

The men, busy at lumbering operations for Michigan’s 
Conservation Department, have received permission from 
camp officials to raise the deer as a pet. 


Britain Publishes 
Delinquency Journal 


The British Journal of Delinquency is the title of the 
official publication of the Institute for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency at London. The first issue of the new 
quarterly carries a July 1950 dateline. 

The lead article in the 80-page journal is “A Note on 
Capital Executions in the United States” written by Pro- 
fessor Thorsten Sellin, chairman of the department of soci- 
ology at the University of Pennsylvania and currently 
secretary-general of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission at Berne, Switzerland. The article has 
special interest in view of recent parliamentary debates 
concerning the abolition of the death penalty in England. 

The primary aim of the Journal is to enable students of 
criminology to keep in touch with recent developments in 
the various branches of science concerned with the investi- 
gation, treatment, and prevention of delinquency. The Jour- 
nal will give emphasis to papers on research. 

In addition to articles, the Journal will include book re- 
views, abstracts of books, and a survey of current activities 
in different regions. 

Editorial offices of the Journal are located at the Institute 
for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourden 
Street, Davies Street, London W. 1. Correspondence relat- 
ing to subscriptions should be addressed to The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, 


Baltimore, Md. The annual subscription for the quarterly 
is $4.00. 
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Edwin H. Sutherland, 
Criminologist, Dies 


Edwin H. Sutherland, 67, one of the country’s leading 
criminologists, died October 11 of a cerebral hemorrhage 
while on his way from his home to his office on the campus 
of Indiana University. 

A native of Nebraska, Dr. Sutherland received his doc- 
torate in sociology from the University of Chicago in 1913. 
He subsequently taught at William Jewell College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and at Indiana University until his death. 
In 1939 he was president of the American Sociological 
Society. 

Best known of his writings is his criminology text which 
made its first appearance in 1924. A Portuguese translation 
was issued in 1949 and a Japanese edition is forthcoming. 
It also was reproduced during World War II by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute as an education manual. 

Last year Professor Sutherland published his White Col- 
lar Crime which represented an extension of the concept of 
crime to the acts of upper socio-economic classes. In 1937 
ey ee the Professional Thief, a case study of a career 
thief. 

Speaking of Professor Sutherland one of his colleages 
has said: “It is as a teacher that Professor Sutherland is 
least known to his national associates; but to his students 
this aspect of his career, of course, looms potently large... . 
The many graduate students who were attracted to Indiana 
were imbued with the sincerity and objectivity with which 
he cultivated his research. Sutherland was amazingly open- 
minded, and his seminars constituted a collaborative inquiry 
rather than a transmission of information. ... He never 
taught in terms of sarcasm, ridicule, or abuse. In fact, he 
never ‘taught’ at all, but presided over a Socratic inquiry 
into human relations.” 

Professor Sutherland is succeeded as chairman of the 
department of sociology by Professor Clifford Kirkpatrick. 


Inmates Contribute to 
Needy Family of Prisoner 


Inmates and civilian employees of the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan contributed $1,573 to a prisoner’s family 
who lost their 3-year-old son in an accident while en route 
to the institution. The mother’s only source of income was a 
$100 aid-to-dependent-children check each month. 

Individual donations from inmates ranged from 2. cents 
to $25, many entirely depleting their accounts to swell the 
amount. Some without funds asked leave to sell blood, bor- 


row on future wages, or to cash savings bonds. All asked 
to remain anonymous. 


UN Prepares Special 
Report on Probation 


The Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
has issued a preliminary report on Probation and Related 
Measures, with information from many countries but with 
special emphasis on probation development in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealths. 

Submitted as an appendix is a special report on probation 
in the United States prepared by a subcommittee on proba- 
tion, appointed by the United Nations Secretariat, made up 
of representative leaders of probation in this country with 
Joseph P. Murphy, chief probation officer at Newark, chair- 
man. 

The entire report has been sent out for review and cor- 
rections to the various committees and to others interested 
in probation development. It is promised that it will be 
published and available for distribution throughout the 
world during the latter part of this year. 

Model laws and minimum standards for legislation and 
administration will be added. As the first international re- 
port on probation and as a step toward the development of 


the service in all countries, this publication is a notable 
achievement. 
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This Funny World 
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“If you men weren’t so stubborn we could all go home!” 
Courtesy McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Britain Does Net Intend 
To Reintroduce Flogging 


Contrary to recently published statements, there is no 
movement underway to restore flogging in British prisons. 
Commenting on the question, the British Information Serv- 
ices reports that there is no indication that His Majesty’s 
Government has any intention of reintroducing corporal 
punishment which was abolished by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. 

In March 1950 the Lord Chancellor said the following 
with reference to the reimposition of corporal punishment: 
“I am satisfied that the penalties prescribed by law for 
crimes of violence are adequate. The Government has no 
intention of reintroducing corporal punishment which after 
full discussion was abolished as a judicial penalty by Sec- 
tion 2 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948. That Act marked 
a notable advance in the treatment of offenders, and it would 
be premature to consider further changes in the law until 
more experience has been gained by its working.” 

The Lord Chancellor continued: “I would ask the House 
to bear in mind that flogging was available only for a 
limited range of offenses. In fact, for the purpose of this 
answer, I think I should not be oversimplifying it if I said 
that it was for robbery with violence. Other violent offenses 
were not punishable by flogging. The curious thing is that 
the offenses not previously punishable by flogging have in- 
creased by 25.76 percent, while those punishable by flogging 
have increased by only 1.93 percent since the repeal of the 
power to flog.” 


Elmira Reformatory Conducts 
11th Annual Hobby Show 


A set of intricately designed fire trucks was awarded 
the grand prize in the 11th annual hobby show at the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Reformatory. Second place went to a 
pair of leather boots, and third prize was given for a 
model of a whaling boat. The quality of workmanship dis- 
played was highly praised by institution officials and the 
three visiting hobby show magistrates. 

Among the hobbies represented were oil paintings, scrap 
books, free-hand maps, model work, short stories, match- 
work, woodworking, and metal work. 


Chicago Training Center 
Conducts Second Course 


In November the federal probation system’s training 
center at Chicago, conducted by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois with the assis- 
tance of the University of Chicago, held its second 2-week 
course. Originally proposed by Chief Judge John P. Barnes 
of the Chicago court, and approved by the Judicial Con- 
eeenes of the United States, the center was established late 
in 1949. 

District Judge Philip L. Sullivan addressed the trainees 
at the opening session. 

Arranged by Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer at 
Chicago, and Professor Frank T. Flynn of the University 
of Chicago’s School of Social Service Administration, the 
training course featured working sessions and round-table 
discussions on all phases of probation work, including the 
historical background and legal aspects of probation and 
parole, organization of the federal probation system, judi- 
cial procedures in probation, presentence investigation re- 
ports, treatment techniques, casework aspects of probation 
and parole supervision, federal procedures for handling 
juvenile offenders, professional ethics, interview methods, 
case recording, and the use of statistics. Visits were made 
to community social and correctional agencies, including 
the Salvation Army, the Social Service Exchange, the 
County Jail, and Hull House. 

Among those who gave formal lectures were Professor 
Ernst W. Puttkammer of the University of Chicago Law 
School; Professor Albert S. Reiss of the University’s Soci- 
ology department; Professor Matthew Schoenbaum of the 
Loyola University School of Social Work; Dr. Edward Frank, 
psychiatrist at the Rotman clinic; Eugene S. Zemans of the 
John Howard Association; and Hugh P. Reed of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association. 

Federal officials participating in the instruction included 
United States Attorney Otto Kerner of Chicago; John Gal- 
vin, associate warden of the Federal Reformatory of Chilli- 
cothe; and Louis J. Sharp, assistant chief of probation in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Probation officers completing the course were Rubert W. 
Harper of Roanoke, Va., William W. Bird of Atlanta, Ga., 
Edward W. Murray of Kansas City, Mo., J. LeRoy Graham 
of Florence, S. C., and Robert P. Roberts of Jackson, Miss. 


Mississippi to Study Adult 
Probation and Youth Court Act 


Adult probation and the Youth Court Act will be studied 
by the Mississippi Economic Council as part of its program 
during the coming year. 

In October the Council, which is the equivalent of a state 
chamber of commerce, passed the following resolution with 
reference to adult probation: 

Whereas the increasing prison population in Mississipvi 
exerts a detrimental effect on the social and economic life 
of our communities, both as to loss of income and the wast- 
age of human personality, and increases greatly the tax 
load on the people, and 

Whereas it has proved feasible in almost every other 
state to use a system of adult probation to alleviate this 
situation and rebuild some offenders into worth-while citi- 
zens, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this committee make a full study of adult 
probation services for the rehabilitation of offenders of the 
law in Mississippi. 

A second resolution of the Council recommended a study 
of the Youth Court Act which will include an evaluation of 
youth court services with a view toward revising the Act 
in order to avoid criminal prosecution of youth and to pre- 
vide such services as may be needed for the protecticn and 
rehabilitation of children and youth in trouble. 


We never reach our ideals, whether of mental or moral 
improvement, but the thought of them shows us our de- 
ficiencies, and spurs us on to higher and better things. 

—TRYON EDWARDS 
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Michigan Prisoners 
May Raise Pheasants 


A pheasant-raising project for the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan is advocated by Warden Julian N. 
Frisbie. A possible goal of 80,000 to 100,000 birds to be 
raised for later distribution to Michigan hunting areas 
has been tentatively set. 

The warden believes the work will be pleasant and bene- 
ficial for the inmates and would result in a large crop 
of birds to populate the State’s game areas next season. 

Final plans with conservation department officials have 
not yet been announced. 


Frowns on Work 
As Punishment 


“Work should not be associated with punishment,” de- 
clares Superintendent Charles W. Leonard of the Lllinois 
State Training School for Boys at St. Charles. Appointed 
head of the training school in August 1948, Leonard’s 
philosophy is that training and treatment, not custody 
and punishment, are the school’s real functions. 

Commenting on Leonard’s first year and a half at the 
much-talked-about institution, Staff Writer Peter Lisagor 
of tne Chicago Daily News, says the following: 

“When Mr. Leonard took ‘he job in August 1948, he 
walked into a hornet’s nest. Brutality, hate cliques, pol- 
itics, and personnel feuds were among the perennial 
charges leveled against the school. 

“In his first year, he has spent most of his time on re- 
organizing his own staff. He eliminated the job of assistant 
superintendent and established what he calls ‘four as- 
sistant superintendents.’ 

“They are professionals—an educational director, clin- 
ical director, recreational and group work director, and 
administrative assistant. 

“They see eye-to-eye on treatment for the boys, meet 
periodically to discuss their problems. A young psychi- 
atrist and clinical psychologist have been added to the 
staff. 

“The psychiatrist, Dr. Robert Gluckman, holds a weekly 
seminar to which are invited the teachers, cottage pa- 
rents, and other employees. They talk over a boy’s case 
and probe into the ‘whys’ of his commitment and ask ‘what 
Can we. do?’ 

“Corporal punishment was abolished. Being sprayed or 
whipped with a water hose, sitting silently with arms 
folded. scrubbing basement floors with burlap sacks have 
gone. Basketball backboards which were stored for years 
at the School were brought out and erected... . 

“Leonard appraises his first year guardedly because 
he knows he is in an explosive situation. But he is hone- 
ful and he is determined to carry out his program under 
a hands-off policy which Governor Green gave and which 
Governor Stevenson has reaffirmed. He frankly concedes 
it will take time—another year or two at least—before 
tangible results can be shown.” 

Runaways under Leonard’s administration have been 
fewer than in any year in the school’s recent history, 
Lisagor reports. 


Prisoners Receive Aid 
In Speech Correction 


Eighteen persons in the academic vocational rehabilita- 
tion program of the State Prison of Southern Michigan are 
being aided in speech correction by James Holblade, civilian 
speech correctionist. Because of short sentences remaining, 
four others are being treated on Holblade’s own time. 

“When the program was first initiated the men gathered 
in a group for speech therapy but experience proved,” re- 
ports Holblade, “that lasting and quicker results could be 
obtained through individual treatment.” 

“It is an unpleasant fact that most people are not willing 
to admit there is anything wrong with their speech. If they 
do admit a slight defect, they assume that it is so slight it 
will clear itself up without treatment,” Holblade explains. 


Questions Use of 
The Mixed Sentence 


The so-called “mixed” sentences do not provide the needed 
supervision following imprisonment but are at best a 
makeshift arrangement, according to Edgar Y. Dobbins, 
chief probation officer for the United States District Court 
of the District of New Jersey, writing in his annual report 
for 1949-1950. 

Commenting on the mixed sentence, where imprisonment 
on one count is followed by probation on a second count, 
Mr. Dobbins asserts that the offender serving a mixed sen- 
tence often feels that he is being forced to serve two sen- 
tences for a single offense. Moreover, Mr. Dobbins empha- 
sizes, the practice of mixed sentences places under probation 
supervision persons who were not adjudged to be even fair 
probation risks. The practice also imposes on the court, he 
adds, a responsibility which properly should rest with the 
paroling authority. 

Mr. Dobbins also points out in his report that probation 
and parole officers are in part at fault in heralding proba- 
tion and parole as the solution to the whole crime problem. 
They are not a cure-all, he declares, but should be viewed 
as a new and better way of handling an age-old problem. 
Only the few violators of probation and parole make the 
newspaper headlines, he continues, and the larger number 
of them make satisfactory adjustments and never again 
are called to public attention. 

During the past year probationers in Mr. Dobbins’ office 
earned $767,227.46. If they had been sent to jail instead, 
Mr. Dobbins points out, most of their families would have 


suffered and they would have had to seek assistance from 
the state. 


NYC Psychiatrists Offer 
Free Services to Offenders 


The Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
recently established in New York City, is a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian organization composed of private professional 
persons who are interested in providing offenders in need 
of psychiatric treatment with a free or low-cost service. 
The Association has assembled a panel of specially-trained 
therapists who will diagnose and treat offenders in co-oper- 
ation with existing correctional agencies. 

A group of qualified psychiatrists presently in private 
practice have offered without charge a portion of time each 
week to offender patients who will be seen at private offices 
without discrimination from the physicians’ regular private 
practice. 

In addition to therapy, the Association will engage in 
research and will conduct periodic forum discussions of the 
problems and needs of offenders and current practices in 
dealing with those who have transgressed the law. 

Headquarters of the Association are at 20 East 84 Street 
New York 28, New York. 


Outsiders Invited as Guests at 
Special Shows for Prisoners 


Over a year ago Dr. R. P. Hagerman, warden at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colorado, 
undertook a venture which “caused a few raised eyebrows 
among the staff.” Thirty or 40 outside guests were invited 
to assemble with the prison population in the gymnasium 
during the evening hours and enjoy together special enter- 
tainment engaged by the institution. Dr. Hagerman felt 
that such an experience would contribute both to inmate 
morale and better public understanding. 

Since his first venture, many outside guests have been 
brought to the institution. “The raised eyebrows,” says Dr. 
Hagerman, “have been replaced with a smile and a com- 
ment of ‘Gee, that was swell. When do they come again?’ ” 

Dr. Hagerman reports that there have been no embar- 
rassing incidents during the entire experiment, and that 
75 to 100 outside guests will be invited to future programs. 
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Penal Reform League of South 
Africa Studies Flogging 


The Prison World calls attention to the “Penal Reform 
News,” published by the Penal Reform League of South 
Africa, which comments on flogging in the penal system of 
that country. 

Quoting from that document, “Flogging in our penal 
system consists of cuts or strokes with a cane, or lashes 
with the cat or other approved instrument. The cane, in 
the case of adults, is a rattan cane four feet long and one 
half inch in diameter. In the case of juveniles, the cane 
must be three feet long and three-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter.’ 

Continuing, the report points out that “Some of the most 
hardened criminals ... are adults who were repeatedly 
flogged, while still juveniles. . .” As for flogging as prison 
punishment, official study commissions have advocated 
that it cannot as yet be dispensed with. In 1948, for example, 
2,975 offenders were awarded 17,672 strokes. Punishment 
has to be administered by a person specified by the court, 
with the parents and physician present, and flogging is 
never resorted to twice “on a case which has been proved 
not to react favourably.” 

The American Prison Association long ago took a posi- 
tive stand on the fallacy of corporal punishment. 


Michigan Prison Teaches 200 
Each Year to Read and Write 


At least 200 men who were illiterate at the time of their 
commitment are graduated annually at the academic school 
of the State Prison of Southern Michigan, according to 
Ferris C. Young, educational supervisor. 

Both educators and penologists agree that literacy is an 
inseparable aspect of citizenship and that men who enter 
and leave a penal institution unable to read or write are 
severely handicapped in making good outside. Young attri- 
butes the present success of the institutional school to better 
teaching methods, visual teaching aids, and better trained 
teachers. 

The special classes are known as “opportunity” groups. 
Time spent in the classes is dependent solely on quickness 
and ability to learn, some men completing the work in 2 
weeks and others taking as long as 6 months. 

It has been observed at the prison that once a man ac- 
quires the rudiments of learning, he is usually interested in 
taking advantage of all educational opportunities offered. 


Massachusetts Breaks 
Ground for New Prison 


Expressing the hope that in years to come other institu- 
tions with varying degrees of security design will be added 
to the correctional system until Massachusetts returns to 
its traditionally front-rank position in the Nation, Gover- 
nor Paul A. Dever broke ground on October 16 for the new 
state prison which is to be located on the Walpole-Norfolk 
line about a mile from the State Prison Colony. 

“We of Massachusetts sincerely hope that this new prison 
will take its rightful place beside Norfolk as this Common- 
wealth’s answer to the needs of the hour,” declared the 
Governor just before he stepped into the operator’s seat on 
a bulldozer and pushed aside the first earth at the site for 
the wall which is to surround a 40-acre tract housing ile 
state prison. The work will take more than 2 years. 

Costing $3,425,000, the new institution will provide maxi- 
mum security accommodations for 360 men in the state prison 
section, with facilities for another 216 inmates in the clas- 
sification section. The main building is to contain adminis- 
trative offices together with an auditorium, chapel, library, 
classrooms, gymnasium, visiting room, and kitchen. The 
gatehouse, outside the wall, will contain additional offices 
and recreational facilities for members of the institution 
staff. 


Crime on Decrease 
In Britain in 1949 


Lawbreakers in London, after studying Britain’s new 
criminal code, are deciding that crime does not pay. Habi- 
tual offenders, it is reported, have been found on arrest to 
have in their possession copies of the new criminal code! 

In 1949 for the first time since World War II, there was 
a substantial decrease in crimes known to the metropolitan 
police, according to the report of London’s Commissioner 
of Police Sir Harold Scott. Commissioner Scott attributes 
the improvement in crime conditions to the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act of 1948 with its provisons for new sentences of 
corrective training and preventive detention. 

Despite a 16.2 percent decrease in crimes in 1949, crime 
statistics still remained higher than in prewar years, the 
report continues. In 1949 there was an 11.9 percent de- 
crease in juvenile crimes committed by persons under 21. 

Experience will show whether the effect of the new act is 
permanent, the report concludes, and whether, contrary to 
what so often has been said, it is possible to make men 
honest by act of Parliament. 


Joseph Perkins Byers, 81, 
Former APA President, Dies 


Joseph Perkins Byers, oldest living former president of 
the American Prison Association, and Ohio’s grand old man 
of penology, died August 11 at the age of 81. 

President of the American Prison Association in 1915 
and general secretary from 1909 to 1920, Mr. Byer’s many 
achievements in the field of penology point up Ohio’s long 
concern for the less fortunate. 

In 1890 Mr. Byers succeeded his father, Albert G. Byers, 
as secretary of the Ohio State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. The Board was founded by his father and is the 
se iaeaaaal of the present Ohio Department of Public Wel- 

are. 

In 1902 Mr. Byers was appointed superintendent of the 
Indiana State Reformatory and later held similar positions 
at Pennsylvania and New York institutions. Under the gov- 
ernorship of Woodrow Wilson he became commissioner of 
institutions of New Jersey and later moved to a similar 
post in Kentucky. In later years he served as chief inspec- 
tor of prisons for New York City’s Department of Correc- 
tions and at the time of his retirement in 1938 was warden 
of the Harts Island Reformatory Prison in New York City. 

The Prison World concludes its account of Mr. Byers’ 
life and work with the words: “Penology can ill afford to lose 
the sterling qualities of men like Joseph Perkins Byers.” 


Believes That Judges 
Should Visit Prisons 


Each judge should spend at least one day a year visiting 
men sentenced to prison by his court. This belief not only 
is expressed but also is practiced by Circuit Judge H. Rus- 
sell Holland of Oakland County, Michigan. 

Judge Holland has made 16 annual visits to the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan and its Marquette branch, as 
well as to Ionia Reformatory and Ionia State Hospital 
since his appointment to the bench in 1936. 

“How else can a judge recognize injustices,” Judge Hol- 
land asks, “except to visit men and to keep tabs on them? 
With only brief presentence investigations, mistakes are 
bound to occur. Those mistakes should be rectified.” The 
judge believes these visits are as beneficial to him and to the 
public as to the men who are imprisoned. 

When a prisoner is being considered for parole, the pa- 
role board writes the sentencing judge for his views. When 
I reply to that kind of letter, says Judge Holland, I want 
to be able to reply intelligently. Instead of blindly concurring 
with another’s recommendation, I want to be of genuine 
service. I want to be able to see the cut of a man’s face, 
the look in his eyes, and hear him express his attitudes 
before I make a recommendation that will affect his future. 
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